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“THE best part of revenge u an enemy (think of 
it, in these days) is not to be like him.”’ 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER COUCH. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The assassination of Field-Marshall von Eichhorn, 
the German Minister at Kieff, has no political signifi- 
the Ukrainers would probably have killed a 
British or French Ambassador, had he been there, and 
attempted to interfere. The Russians are dissolved 
itto the primitive elements of savage society, where 
the only question between man and man is; Can I kill 
thee? or cans’t thou kill me? There are now fighting 
it Russia with one another, Great Russians, Ukrainers 
® Ruthenians, Finns, Czecho-Slavs, British, French, 
Germans and Japanese, and there are nine so-called 
gvernments. What will be evolved out of this welter, 
Which is unlimited democracy engaged in the historic 
Mecess of self-cancellation, no one can foretell. it 
@pends on the result of the Western War. 


In addition to murdering the Tsar in cold blood 


there is now little doubt that the Bolsheviks have tor- 
fired ‘the Tsarevitch to death, a poor boy who surely 
dito one any harm. As for the Tsarina, so wrongly 
ad slanderously accused of German sympathies— 
te had many faults, but not that one—she is 
Maly kept from starvation by the same means as the 
Morest prisoner of war, by parcels sent by her rela- 
ves. The Dowager Empress Marie is a prisoner and 
"ety sick somewhere in the Crimea. Not the least 

tking circumstance about the fate of this unhappy 
family is the utter indifference displayed in this 
Muntry by the Press and the public. The murders of 

is XVI, Marie Antoinette and the Dauphin stirred 
@ Europe to arms. But the Menad of Mr. Burke 
MW appears in the sheets of the Daily Mail. 


The memorial service at the Russian Chapel in 
Welbeck Street was but scantily attended. This 
of fashion we quite understand: still, there 


might be some limit to the bad taste of the day. 
Whilst the Tsarina is being hunted and starved by the 
Bolsheviks, and the Dowager Empress is lying off a 
sick-bed surrounded by sentinels, some high official— 
we are told of the War Office—is dashing about Lon- 
don in the magnificent Rolls Royce car belonging to 
the Empress Marie, with the Imperial crown and coat 
of arms on the panels! We saw the car the other 
day in the courtyard of the Savoy, one of a crowd of 
joyous lunchers. The car has been on sale at Hoopers 
for some time, and there is no reason why it should 
not be requisitioned by a brass hat. But at least the 
red-hatted god might have ordered a brush and a 
pennorth of paint to be drawn across the arms and 
crown of the Romanofts. 


The strike of munition workers has been averted by 
the firmness of the Government. As soon as it became 
apparent to the shop stewards that Mr. Churchill meant 
business, and that all men who did not turn up on 
Monday would be at once drafted into the Army, the 
situation was transformed as if by a magician’s wand. 
We congratulate Mr. Churchill and the Government 
on a courage which, had it been displayed earlier in the 
war, would have spared the community the suffering 
now, inflicted by the cost of living due to exorbitant 
wages. The Government were greatly assisted by the 
indignant attitude of the public, and particularly of the 
soldiers and sailors at home, towards the strikers. 
But, nevertheless, the attempt at a strike leaves an 
uneasy impression. The shop stewards have shown 
their teeth : they have been obliged to slink away : but 
will it always be so? 


Despite of the official assurances of Sir Albert 
Stanley, the coal outlook is very alarming. The war 
is absorbing another 75,000 coal-getters, which means 
a reduction of 224 million tons of coal. Sir Albert 
Stanley, after reckoning increased supplies from over- 
seas owing to improved shipping, estimates the deficit 
at 15 million tons, which he proposes to meet by with- 
drawing 8 million tons from domestic consumption and 
7 million tons from trades not of prime necessity. 
Nobody would murmur at physical discomforts incurred 
for the purpose of war. 
bably grumble very loudly when called upon to pass 
six months in cold and darkness in order that Yorkshire 
and Welsh miners may “ play ’’ for three days a week. 
We do not believe Lord Somerleyton’s figures that the 
average attendance at the pits is five days a week. In 
parts of Yorkshire it is three days a week, and there 
is a daily percentage of absentees amounting to a third 
of the coal-getters. 


A sub-committee of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure has made a complicated report 
on the manufacture of cellulose acetate, commonly 
known as ‘‘dope’’ for aeroplane wings. Offers of 
material were made to the Minister of Munitions 
from other sources, but he refused them all in 
order to deal solely with a new company, which 
has been unable to deliver the goods. Public 


money has been poured into the works and the 
extensions of works of this favoured monopolist, and 
the sub-committee reports that ‘‘ no financial sanction 
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whatever has been issued for these extensions, which 
have been proceeding for nearly a year, and are stated 
to involve an expenditure of over £3,000,000. Not 
even a building license has been issued since August, 
1916.”” 


The report goes on to say that, ‘‘ No more supervi- 
sion has been exercised over the efficiency and the 
economy of manufacture than over the capital expendi- 
ture.’"’ .Who is the Minister responsible? And 
who the the shareholders in this privileged syndi- 
cate, who have received fourteen pounds for six- 
pence? Ninepence for fourpence is ‘‘not in 
it’”’ with £14 for 6d. The company or syndi- 
cate seems to be a compound of British, Swiss and 
Canadian financiers, some of whom have been rather 
too prominent in our politics of late. Who are the 
Canadian Prudential Trust? The Prudential Trust, 
which financed the Dopers by lending them £120,000 
on the security of debentures, is a Canadian company, 
which does not appear to be of great financial import- 
ance. Its authorised capital is (in round figures) 
$1,000,000 or £200,000, of which £120,000 has been 
issued and subscribed. It started in 1910, and in 1912 
paid a dividend of 2} per cent. ; in 1913 6 per cent. ; in 
1914 3 per cent., and nothing since. . Its chairman in 
Montreal is Farquhar Robertson; and its London 
directors, with an office in Lombard Street, are C. G. 
Bryan, and W. Grant Morden. The latter gentleman 
has recently been selected as the Unionist candidate 
for the new Brentford division of Middlesex. 


The expansion of four thousand sixpences in cash 
into three million pounds in paper recalls the spacious 
days of Ernest Terah Hooley and Whittaker Wright. 
Of course there is no reason why the shareholders of 
British Cellulose, Ltd., should not allot themselves any 
number of shares they choose—they might as well have 
made it forty as fourteen pounds for sixpence. But 
when they ask the British Government to take them 
over, or buy them up, on these terms, then the public 
have the right to say a word. This is the method: 
huddle up a syndicate with a few pounds capital; 
extract a valuable contract from the War Office con- 
tract from the War Office conferring a monopoly; 
then borrow money from a Trust Company to erect 
plant; finally, when you are unable to deliver the 
goods, and have exhausted your borrowing power, 
come to the Government and say, ‘‘ Buy me up.”’ 


The Irish debate was not only languid—it was a 


farce. Mr. Dillon moved a rambling and absurd | 


amendment in a long, dull speech, which wound up with 
the mazing suggestion that President Wilson should be 
called in to settle the Home Rule question! Mr. 
Asquith had previously suggested the Colonial 
Premiers, who, however, ‘‘ were not taking any.’’ 
The truth is, as Mr. Shortt pointed out, that the Gov- 
ernment gave the Irish parties a chance of settling the 
matter amongst themselves a year ago, when the Con- 
vention was appointed. After eight months’ discussion 
Irishmen were unable to agree upon any scheme. 
What is: Mr. Dillon’s grievance? He and his party 
agreed to the suspension of the Home Rule Act of 
1914, because, as he said, it would be impossible to set 
up an Irish parliament in the middle of the war. Now, 
after four years of war, when the military situation is 
more critical than ever, he comes whining to President 
Wilson, or Mr. Lloyd George (he doesn’t care which it 
is) to give him a parliament so that he may beat the 
Sinn Feiners at the polls. 


The Chief Secretary, Mr. Shortt, is, politically speak- 
ing, a new man, but he appears to have courage and 
the gift of terse and telling speech. ‘‘ Instead of taking 
Sinn Fein by the throat, you tried to go one better,’’ 
is his summary of the politics of the National party. 
Ireland, or rather the Celtic Irish, will never, never 
wipe out the memory of the last four years: their 
abstention from the war, ‘their intrigues with the Ger- 
mans, their junkettings, their racing and eating and 


‘in smaller quantities than are wanted. 


drinking, while the Irish regiments were ‘‘ withering» 
at the front, these things will never be forgotten Fa 
forgiven. 
weariness or disgust of Englishmen and 

they will never recapture their love or respect. Neyer 
theless it is plain that Mr. Asquith and the Liberals 
mean to appeal to the Irish vote at the next election, 
The Irish vote in British constituencies was fatal ty 
the Liberal Party in 1886; and history sometimes rp 
peats itself. ' 


The House of Lords has very good grounds of com, 
plaint against the House of Commons, which, whik 
sneering at its hereditary composition, adds so qui 
to its number that it is now the larger branch of the 
Legislature. The democratic Commons are §0 @ 
amoured of equality that they have created 150 her 
ditary peers in ten years, as compared with 50 created 
by the Tories in twenty years. If this goes on, My 
Asquith’s 500 threatened peers will become a fag 
Were the new peers dumb dogs, the thing might be 
borne: but as soon as,a bore or a prig becomes jp 
tolerable to the House of Commons, he is given , 
coronet and gently pushed into ‘‘ another place” 
which, having no closure and gentle manners, groans 
under his garrulity. Between the business men an 
the bores the gilded chamber is no longer a palace of 
repose. 


Lord Curzon touched wittily, and in his happiest 
vein, on this fact, when he replied to Lord Ribblesdak 
on Tuesday. Speaking in the House of Lords after 
the House of Commons is, said Lord Curzon, 
“like roaming in a spacious park after being 
confined to the trim alleys of a Dutch garden.”’ There 
is no Speaker of the House of Lords : the function of 
the Lord Chancellor on the woolsack is merely to put 
the question: the peers are themselves the judges of 


‘the order of debate; and Lord Ribblesdale’s protest 


was directed against a fancied infringement of this 
liberty by the Leader of the House. We quite agree 
with Lord Londonderry’s spirited defence of inde 
pendence; the House of Lords is now the only place 
where there is freedom of speech. The House of 
Commons is filled with place-men and partisans, and 
‘*a conversation ’’ in the Lords is often worth many 
days’ debate in the Commons. 


Mr. Moreton Frewen has written an_ interesting 
article in the Nineteenth Century about India in the 
Eighties. In the second part of this essay Mr. Frewes 
dwells upon the injustice and folly of closing the 
Indian mints to the coinage of silver in 1893, which he 
calls bluntly ‘‘ a currency juggle.’’ It certainly was4 
demonetisation of the native currency; and to-day 
there is such a shortage of rupees that you can neither 
sell bills on London to the Eastern banks, nor by 
Council bills in London for remittances to India, except 
Some of the 
big tea and rubber companies in Ceylon have tht 
greatest difficulty in financing their estates, and it looks 
as if an inconvertible paper rupee is the only remedy 
The executive decentralisation of India is a subjet 
which Mr. Frewen urges should be thought ott 
federally. 


We agree with Captain George Lloyd, M.P., that it 
is high time that the Montagu Report was discuss 
in Parliament, though we do not, like him, regard“? 
great stride forward ”’ in India as either necessary ® 
safe. We have a belief, which it will take a 
many Mr. Montagus and Mrs. Besants to dislodgt 
that Western parliamentary -institutions are not SU 
to the peoples of the Indian peninsula, or indeed 
any Orientals, The result of planting political ele 
tions in India would be to subject a strong minority 
the Muslims, to the rule of a majority whom they dis 
trust and despise—in short, it would be Ulster and 
Nationalists repeated in a far more explosive countl] 
than Ireland. 


They may wring) Home Rule from the & 
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The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has WAR NOTES. : 


ided, as we thought it would, that the title or 
inion of the lands of Southern Rhodesia, at present 
giministered by the British South Africa (Chartered) 
Gompany, is in the Crown. The original Concessions 
giained by Mr. Cecil Rhodes in 1888 from Lobengula 
sd Lippert were merely the right to search for 
ginerals and to build. It is true that the Chartered 
Company afterwards made war on the Matabeles, and 
frove Lobengula out of his kingdom. But all con- 
guests made by a subject belong to the Crown. Sup- 
that the Jameson Raid had succeeded, could it 
igve been maintained that the Transvaal belonged to 
fhe Chartered Company? In consideration, however, 
@ the fact that the Chartered Company has adminis- 
jred South Rhodesia at its own expense, the Judicial 
(pmmittee reports in favour of the Chartered Com- 
y’s being allowed to sell lands until it has reim- 


pursed its outlay. 


The Chartered Company therefore remains somewhat 
inthe position of a life tenant with the Crown as the 
qeversionary owner of the fee simple. It is astonishing 
that this important question has never been raised 
before, and that it has been allowed to remain un- 
gttled for thirty years. No one denies that the Char- 
fered Company has administered a vast territory 
honestly and efficiently, But now that the country is 
heing opened up, it is inevitable that the settlers should 
wish to know under whose rule they are to live. Prices 
of land fixed and rules of tenure made by a private 
company cannot be a wholly satisfactory government 
for a growing community of Britons, and perhaps the 
time has come for the Imperial Government te take 
over the task, and buy out the Chartered Company. 


Sir Eric Geddes is a railway manager, not a ship- 
builder, and he may sincerely believe in the optimistic 
defence of the Government shipyards which he made 
tothe House of Commons. But Lord Pirrie is a ship- 
builder and shipowner by trade; he has made his very 
large fortune by building and buying ships cheap. 
lord Pirrie cannot believe in the system of setting the 
Government shipyards to build ships against the yards 
of the private firms. He must know that it is a 
fuinous system, ruinous to the private firms and to the 
taxpayers of the State. The Royal yards mean waste, 
etravagance, absurdly high wages, dilatoriness, and 
danger—but they mean votes, and new officials, new 
uniforms, more titles, in a word, Government spoils. 


A lordship of Appeal in Ordinary, commonly called a 
lwiordship, is generally regarded as one of the snuggest 
ofberths. The salary is £6,000 a year, and the duties 
tnsist of sitting (unrobed) in the House of Lords or 
the Privy Council, in the company of other lawyers of 
cumulated learning and extinguished ambition, to 
har arguments by the greatest advocates at the Bar. 
We can imagine no keener intellectual amusement, 
though to be sure the august tribunal is occasionally 
ttased by a colonial barrister, who has imperfectly 
acquired the rudiments of his profession. A lordship 
of Appeal was, Sir Edward Clarke tells us in his book, 
the thing he wanted, which he certainly would have 
got, had he been less politically honest. The peerage 
of a law lord is only a life one, but his children have 
been granted the courtesy prefix of ‘‘ honourable.’’ In 
Mcordance with custom, both the Attorney and Solici- 
for General have been offered the vacancy caused by 
the death of Lord Parker, and both have declined it. 
We hear that Lord Buckmaster is likely to be 
*ppointed. 


Major Bennett Goldney, who has died in France as 
result of a motor accident, was more popular with 
townsfolk of Canterbury than with the Close or the 

ty. He had considerable artistic taste and know- 
€, and owned a bric-4-brac shop in King Street, 

- James’s. Canterbury used to be one of the most 

Corrupt of cathedral towns; but a virtuous democracy 
put down all that kind of thing, and the new re- 
distribution’ bill may have changed the political balance. 


Pressing necessity dictated the decision of the Ger- 
man Command to withdraw their forces from the 
Marne “ pocket.’” The necessity has not diminished. 
If, despite its manifest disadvantages, the position 
could have been maintained, it would have been, and 
not alone because great cost had been incurred in 
pushing as. far south as the Marne, but because the 
movement fitted in with what has always been the 
main aim of German operations on the West—an in- 
vestment of Paris. 


Nevertheless, . though preparations were doubtless 
made for it, the order for’ retirement does not appear 
to have been given until the French had taken Oulchy- 
le-Chateau. The order, in short, was delayed as long 
as possible. The enemy’s view may be inferred from 
his actions with practical certainty. He believed the 
French reserves, limited in number, would be wholly 
absorbed in resisting his attack; he discredited the 
reported strength of the Americans, and still more 
their tactical value ; and he had persuaded himself that, 
in view of the weight, vigour and success of his onset, 
British troops would have to be moved in the attempt 
to check it. Therefore on his side the reserves of 
Rupprecht might safely be drawn upon in anticipation. 
Only with reluctance, following his defeat, was he 
obliged by the force of events to admit that every one 
of these calculations was erroneous. 


We are justified in commenting on this tangle 
because it, and not the movements day by day, forms 
the gist of the situation. The movements merely 
represent consequences. Some stress has been laid on 
the orderly character of the German withdrawal. None 
the less it is the fact that to hold the flanks of a salient 
like this with large forces, while retiring in the centre 
in the face of an enemy who threatens to overrun the 
rearguards, and whose advance even there can only be 
dealt with by strong counter-attacks, was a delicate, 
complicated, and costly operation. The inference that 
the Germans tactically retained control because of the 
small number of prisoners and guns taken, was not 
justified. The real test of control in this instance was 
whether or not the Allies could wrest from the retreat- 
ing enemy positions which it was vital to a safe with- 
drawal that he should for the time keep. 


In this serious situation, and he could hardly -have 
been more tightly wedged, the enemy had no choice 
except to try and save himself by counter-attacks. He 
had the less choice because he had at the same time to 
cope with a movement of the Allied forces under the 
command of General Berthelot down the valley of the 
Ardre threatening, if it made headway, his last remain- 
ing outlet at Fismes. Aerial observation left beyond 
doubt what might in any event have been inferred with 
certainty, that the enemy congestion at Fere-en- 
Tardenois was extreme. The town is the meeting- 
place of seven roads, and every one of them was 
loaded with military traffic. It was kept under per- 
sistent bombardment by aircraft. On the west the 
Allies had by July 23rd pushed as far as Oulchy-le- 
Chateau, and, the enemy having been obliged to 
evacuate Chateau Thierry, had followed him up to 
Bezu St. Germain, and Epieds. They were thus able 
to lay the north-western and south-western approaches 
of Fere-en-Tardenois under a converging fire. Coin- 
cidently they followed him up across the Marne at 
Charteves. 

In face of the German counter-attacks the movement 
of the Allied forces on both sides of the ‘‘ pocket ”’ 
became slower, but it was a verv incomplete judgment 
to look at rate of movement alone. The main point 
was that this enemy resistance failed in its chief object 
—which was not merely to hold, but so far to push 
back the Allied troops as to relieve the German ad- 
vanced base and road centre from the pressure upon it. 
If they could not push back the Allied troops then, not- 
withstanding their necessity and their cost, vastly in- 
flamed by the congestion and confusion, the counter- 
attacks were futile. 
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DOPERS AND DOPED. 


ELLULOSE acetate, commonly known as ‘‘dope,’’ 

i is a chemical compound very necessary for the 
manufacture of aeroplanes: we believe it is used for 
the wings. In the early months of 1915 several offers 
to manufacture cellulose acetate were made to the War 
Office, but were either ignored or declined. In July, 
1915, the tender of Dr. Dreyfous, representing the 
Swiss. Cellonite Company, was _ accepted. In 
March, 1916, the British Cellulose Company, Ltd., 
was registered with a capital of £4,000, divided 
into 160,000 shares of 6d. Of these shares one 
half was allotted to Dr. Dreyfous, for the Swiss 
Company, one eighth to Messrs. Vickers, and one 
fourth to the Prudential Trust Company of Canada: 
the remaining eight went to the list below. This Com- 
pany, the British Cellulose, with £4,000 capital, at once 
opened negotiations with the War Office, and informed 
it that “‘ they were proceeding with the ordering of the 
necessary plant.’’ Did the War Office know or inquire 
what was the capital of the company for the sake of 
whose beautiful eyes they were refusing offers of cellu- 
lose acetate from other quarters? In November, 1916, 
the Prudential Trust of Canada lent the British Cellu- 
lose £120,000, secured by debentures, which were 
issued without the sanction of the Treasury. In 
January, 1917, the Treasury sanctioned the issue by 
British Cellulose of £75,000 more debentures; and in 
October, 1917, the Treasury refused its sanction to the 
issue by British Cellulose of £2,000,000 shares and 
# 2,000,000 debentures. In March, 1918, there was 
registered the British Cellulose and Chemical Manu- 
facturing Company with a capital of £3,500,000 in 
41 shares, of which apparently 455,000 were paid for 
in cash, the remainder, viz., 3,045,000 shares being 
exchanged for the 160,000 shares in the original com- 
pany, that is, £14 10s. for 6d. In June, 1918, according 
to the report of the sub-committee of the Select Commit- 
tee on National Expenditure, negotiations took place 
with the Ministry of Munitions, and ‘‘ the original con- 
cession of the refund of excess profits for five years 
was revoked, and claims to increased prices under 
existing contracts were withdrawn.’’ From these 
words it is apparent that somebody, the War Office or 
the Ministry of Munitions, had promised this favoured 
company an exemption from or, (what is worse) a re- 
fund of the excess profits tax, which all other com- 
panies pay, for five years, and that the company, 
apparently emboldened by these extraordinary privi- 
leges, had claimed to ‘raise the prices at which it con- 
tracted to deliver the dope. The Ministry, of Muni- 
tions, at last opening its eyes to the seriousness of the 
position, revoked the War Office contract and 
undertook to make loans to the company at in- 
terest, and placed contracts with it to the value of 
43,000,000. Seeing that other firms had been tender- 
ing for the delivery of dope, who required no financial 
assistance from the Ministry, why was this company 
selected, and helped like a lame duck over the stile? 
So much for the finance. With regard to the output, 
the promised output of 2 tons a day was not reached in 
1916: it was not until April, 1918, that the promised 
output of 2 tons a day was reached, and not until July, 
1918, that dope was delivered in quantities answer- 
able to the demands of the Royal Aircraft Factory. 
The tender was accepted in July, 1915; so it would 
appear that the delivery of an article necessary for the 
manufacture of aeroplanes was delayed for three years. 
It may be that this delay was inevitable: but the fact 
that delivery was being offered by other firms, and 
refused, requires explanation. 

The sub-committee reports that ‘‘ the Ministry has 
made itself entirely dependent upon one company for 
its supply of cellulose acetate, and other products 
essential for the war. On the strength of this mono- 


poly immense works have been laid down by the com- 
pany. Hitherto no more supervision has been exer- 
cised over the efficiency and economy of manufacture 
than over the capital expenditure,”’ and it adds, ‘‘ there 
is a marked divergence in the evidence with regard to 
the quality of the acetate.’’ 


Finally the sub-commit- 


tee’s report says: ‘‘ not only was there no 
supervision, but there was even less than in the case 
of an ordinary controlled firm.’’ The sub-committes 
recommends that the Ministry of Munitions should 
take into its own hands the manufacture of celj 
acetate. Yes, but on what terms? The land, 
and buildings must, of course, be bought at Cost, and 
a fair profit should be paid to the projectors, But q 
these ingenious financiers are to be paid £14 10s, fy 
6d., the public will have little difficulty in deciding 
who are the dopers and who are the doped. 

We are quite aware of the difficulties in manufgs, 
turing chemicals, or indeed anything, under the cong. 
tions of war. There is the difficulty of getting the 
supply of raw materials, and the greater difficulty of 
procuring the requisite skilled labour. Added to which 
is the enhanced cost of both. Beyond the ip 
pudent expansion of £4,000 into £3,000,000, we q 
not blame the company so mich as the two Govem 
ment departments, the War Office and the Munitions 
Ministry, which seem to have acted with a negligence 
or an ignorance, that in the case of individuals js 
called by a harsher name, and entails legal cong. 
quences of the most unpleasant kind. It is essential 
that somebody should be made responsible for this, 
and that the War Office and the Munitions Ministry 
should not be allowed to beat the shuttlecock of blame 
backwards and forwards, until it drops from the wear. 
ness of players and spectators. Mr. Churchill seems 
to have done his best to retrieve the blunders of his 
predecessors, which are due to the fact that between 
the Supply, the Contracts, and the Finance Branches 
of the Munitions Ministry there is little or no commun 
cation—a most unbusinesslike arrangement. The War 
Office made the original bargain, a stupid one no doubt, 
but the business was then on a small scale. When the 
business increased, as it did by leaps and bounds, the 
War Office handed it over.to the Ministry of Munitions, 
where, between the three Branches, it got into a glorious 
muddle, where it will probably remain. We appenda 
list of the original shareholders in the  sixpenny 
Syndicate. 


THE BRITISH CELLULOSE CO., LTD., 1916. 
Capital £4,000, divided into 160,000 shares. 
Original Shareholders. 


Vickers, Ltp., Vickers House, Broadway, S.W. 
Hucues, Hon. Sam, K.C.B., Major-Gen. ied 1,00 
Rosson, Epwarp, 27, Bevis Marks, E.C., gentlema’ 1,60 
Dawson, Sir A. Trevor, Vickers House, Broadway, 
Westminster, Commander R.N. 
Morven, Watter Grant, 11, Waterloo Place, Lieut.-Col. 1,708 
SmaLt, Cuas. 2, Austin Friars, Member of 
AsHg, FREDK. WesBER, c/o Union Bank of Canada, 
Princes Street, E.C., gentleman Ke eee 
Tuomas, Gro. Hott, 47, Victoria Street, S.W., gentle- 
Lonc, Eric, Rood Aston, Nr. Trowbridge, Wilts., 
Sampson, Cuas. LEOPOLD } 6, Austin Friars, E.C. } 
KersHAw, JAMES Solicitors, 
MENDEL, Casar, 22, Davies Street, W., gentleman .. 
Myers, Moss Samugt, 6, Throgmorton Street, E.C., 
PrupentiaL Trust Co., Lrp., 64, Cornhill, E. C. 
Matpas, Ernest Epcar Kinocn, 31, Wilmington 
Square, W.C., clerk pal 
DreyFus 
Dreyrus 
CLAVEL 
Tyser, GRANVILLE, 14, St. Helens Place, E.C., gentleman ¢ 
Browne, Francis Grenipce, 108, Goodrick Road, 
S.E., gentleman as one 
Mitcuett, THomson, Str Princes Street 
Hotel, Edinburgh, Baronet... eee 
Kirznecer, Bertuotp, 4, London Wall Buildings, 
Isaacs, Harry M., 4, Eastcheap, E.C., merchant 
Trinper, Wittiam Henry, Baltic House, Leadenhall 
Lonpon CotontaL InvestMENT Corporation, LTtD., 
5, Whittington Avenue, E.C. 
Mutuwer, Hersert Hart, 72, The Albany, W., 
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11, Waterloo Place, S.W., chemists 
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THE FOOD SITUATION. 


HE transfer of the initiative in France from the 
q Germans to the Allies combined with the cheer- 
yj outlook on the Food situation generally which has 
lately distinguished the public utterances of those con- 
cerned with the provision and distribution of our food, 
has tended to produce a feelig of optimism in the 
quatry, which, though perfectly justified, is not with- 
gut its dangers. We are always inclined to look at the 
gedit side or the debit side only of a situation, accord- 
ing to our general mental or bodily condition, so that 
ye tend to pass from a condition of careless optimism 
joone of unwarranted depression, either of which would 
ie avoided if we could only keep both sides of the 
jalance sheet in view at the same time. 

We are told that the quality of our bread is going to 
improve, and at once the public rushes to the conclusion 
that the bread is going to be as white as before the war, 
gad that all necessity for economy in its use is to dis- 

As a result of the exhortation to keep pigs in 
ettage gardens and to feed them on household and 
municipal refuse, a large addition has been made to the 
fig population, for which the enthusiastic proprietors 
ae now demanding grain or wheat offals in order that 
they may be fattened. If we are to have as plentiful 
asupply of cereals as before the war, such a general 
request would be justified; but this has not been prom- 
ised by Mr. Hoover or by the Food Controller, and 
before we take exaggerated views as to our possibilities 
inthe way of feeding ourselves or our animals, it would 
be well to take stock of the present situation as regards 


In the first place we can point to many improvements 
in our position as compared with that of this time last 
year. The German boast that this country would be 
starved out by the submarine blockade has failed to be 
realised. We are informed that the submarine menace 
isnow well in hand, and the control exercised by our 
Navies over the submarine depredations is becoming 
sronger every day. At the same time the number of 
new ships launched, especially in America, is increasing, 
that the rate at which the new ships are built is now 
greater than that in which they are destroyed by sub- 
marines. 

Last year there was.a relative failure of the cereal 
crops in all the northern hemisphere, and the shortage 
tonnage rendered it impossible to lift the wheat and 
sugar otherwise available in the southern hemisphere. 
Ail the European countries had therefore to put up 
with a smaller import of cereals than they had thought 
possible. In consequence of the measures of economy 
aopted in this country, the limitation of bread con- 
sumption in France and Italy, the restrictions on the 
feeding of cattle in this country, and the restrictions in 
theconsumption of wheat voluntarily adopted by a large 
mass of the population of the United States, these diffi- 
culties have been surmounted, and we have succeeded 
passing the danger point and in maintaining during 
this year of shortage an adequate supply of food to our 
widiers and workers. At the present time we have the 
fomise of bountiful harvests, not only in the countries 
ifthe European allies, but also in America and Canada. 
Itis true that these harvests have not yet been gathered 
ad that our hopes may be dashed by storms or con- 
iuous rain. With ordinary good fortune, however, 
wemay expect to gather in the northern hemisphere 
tificient wheat to feed all the Allies. | Mr. Hoover 
Momises us enough wheat to meet all our demands 
aid pig-meat equal in quantity to our.total meat re- 
quirements. 

These favourable conditions, however, furnish no 

cient reason. for abandoning the methods and habits 

Mgid economy in the use of foods that we have so 
Minfully acquired during the past year with the help 
an intelligent Food Ministry. For it must be remem- 

that the submarine danger is scotched but not 
Med. Last week the German submarines succeeded in 
itking three large vessels among others. Our Navy 
earned to deal fairly successfully with the sub- 
Marines; as we know they have bottled them up almost 


completely in their lairs. But with such a scientific 
machine as the modern submarine we must remember 
that we are dealing with a struggle of wits against 
wits and that, whereas every successful] invention on our 
side tends to diminish their powers, of offence, there is 
always the possibility that some new scientific principle 
worked out in a German laboratory might give the sub- 
marine a new lease of life and render it necessary for 
our Nayy to invent new counter-measures to be 
adopted. Between the application of the new principle 
and the counter-invention a period of some months 
might lapse, during which the rate of sinking might 
rise to its former dimensions. 

The instability of our hopes based on a fine showing 
of wheat is exemplified by the fact that within the last 
fortnight a very large destruction of wheat crops has 
taken place in Canada in consequence of the prevalance 
in the western prairies of a hot wind, which has 
withered up the green ears and has considerably reduced 
the expected surplus of grain from the Dominion. 
Not till the harvest is actually gathered shall we be in a 
position to form a definite programme as to the amount 
of foodstuffs available for importation into Europe. 

A still more important factor is that of tonnage and 
transport. The recent change in our favour in the war 
conditions in France must be ascribed to the American 
intervention. A young and fresh Army, with vast 
reserves behind it, has come suddenly into the battle 
being waged by the tired armies of Europe. Whether 
the effect of this intervention is to be rapid or gradual 
depends on the rate at which the American troops can 
be brought over from the States and put into the fight- 
ing line. Each American unit in the line in France 
means increased tonnage for its transport, for its rein- 
forcements to replace casualties, and to supply it with 
food and munitions. If the war is to be finished 
quickly it is of vital importance that America shall be 
able to exert her full force at the earliest possible date. 
But this is a question of tonnage, and very soon we may 
have to ask ourselves the question whether the ships 
at our disposal are to be used to increase the American 
effort, or for bringing us food. Everyone will acknow- 
ledge, as they did last year, that it is necessary in the 
first place to maintan our people in health and efficiency. 
But beyond this point there can be no doubt that we 
should put American soldiers in front of food. Our 
comfort, the maintenance of our farming traditions, 
the supply of prime beef that we were accustomed to 
before the war, all these can have no weight when pitted 
against our desire to end the war as speedily as possi- 
ble and in such a way that the world may have peace 
for the next hundred years. 

One other factor should be taken into account, and 
that is finance. In connection with the winning of the 
war no consideration, financial or otherwise, need be 
considered. But when it comes to be a question merely 
of.comfort, it is important to consider whether we are 
justified in satisfying our appetites on borrowed money. 
Before the war our imports always exceceded our ex- 
ports, but the balance was made up by the interest on 
our foreign investments and by our commission as 
carrying and banking agents of the world. Our foreign 
investments have now all been expended, our imports 
enormously exceed our exports and the whole difference 
has to be paid for by borrowed money. Not only do we © 
obtain bacon and wheat from the United States, but 
we also borrow from them the money to pay for these 
commodities. After the war it will be our task to build 
up our impoverished resources by increasing our pro- 
duction and diminishing our expenditure, and for this 
purpose we must even now learn to be, so far as possi- 
ble, self-supporting in the matter of food, and to utilise 
our resources with the utmost economy. 

Translated into the language of food this will be 
ultimately, whether we like it or not, a high vegetable 
and a low animal diet. Having procured our minimum 
fat requirements in the cheapest possible way, we shall 
have to resign ourselves to making up our needs for 
energy at the expense, so far as possible, of vegetable 
food. It takes on an average 5 Ibs. of cereal products 
to make 1 lb. of fat meat. We must, therefore, 
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diminish our meat consumption as mucn as possible. 
Even then, under present conditions, with tonnage as 
the limiting factor, when the question arises whether 
we should bring overseas 5,000 tons of cereals for feed- 
ing our animals or ¥,000 tons of bacon for feeding our- 
selves, there is no question that we must during the 
war, adopt the latter course, even if 'we have to pay a 
high price for it. No price is too heavy to pay for the 
power of placing all the American soldiers we can by the 
- side, of our men on'the French front. It might, per- 
haps, be a consolation to some when they are buying 
American bacon at its present high price, to think that 
half of what they expend is applied to bringing 
abundant aid to our men in France. . 


THE PICTURE PLAY. 


HEN the war is over, we shall awaken to the 

fact that we have been through a stage of evolu- 
tion in which developments have been reached not only 
in science and mechanics, noticeably as with the aero- 
plane— the full significance of which we do not even 
yet appreciate—but also in countless other aspects 
of life. 

We hope, perhaps we believe, that a more tolerant 
attitude of the Church towards the inevitable purposes 
of life will come with the Padre returning from the 
trenches. We anticipate a more human conception of 
a comprehensible Deity, and that because we need 

_ such a conception, if the suffering of this war is to be 
understood. 

These and numberless other revelations are awaiting 
us in the days of Peace that lie ahead, still shrouded in 
the mystery of time. 

But the purpose of this article is not to rush into the 
obscure speculation of metaphysical or religious con- 
jectures, nor to deal with any of those moral and psy- 
chological problems which inevitably will arise out of 
the cessation of international conflict. The purpose of 
this article is an attempt to indicate, with but little 
strain upon the imagination, the increasing possibilities 
of an instrument which Governments have found of 
service to them in their pursuit of victory. 

The writer is of the belief that the art, or the in- 
dustry—call it that which best conveys your point of 
view—of the moving picture has made such strides in 
the last four years as to justify a more than casual 
glance at its development. 

A brief history of the growth of the cinema is neces- 
sary before that development can properly be under- 
stood. The mechanical production of the moving pic- 
ture is little more than twenty years old. About twenty 
years ago, street scenes of no particular purport, also 
the breaking of waves, and the movements of animals, 
were placed as spectacles, lasting not more than two 
minutes, before a curious public, intrigued with the 
novelty of seeing the still photograph animated by 
movement which had a surprising resemblance to 
real life. 

For this form of entertainment only an. ephemeral 
existence was predicted; moreover, in three or four 
years that prophecy seemed likely to come true. In- 
terest in the purposeless picture, which had merely the 
novelty of movement to recommend it, was dying a 
natural death, when suddenly it dawned upon the minds 
of those concerned in it that what was lacking was 
motive. Of motion there was plenty. People moved 
in the street upon that inanimate screen, carriages 
rolled by, horses cantered up and cantered past, but 
of motive there was none. Where were the people 
coming from—where going to? If that could be con- 
veyed upon the scteen, some of that drooping interest 
might be revived. So they argued, those showmen 
who exhibited their wares in a booth between the shy- 
ing at cocoanuts and the joys of galloping horses. 

Having argued thus, learning all unconsciously the 
precept that ‘‘ the play’s the thing ’’ those exhibitors 
made certain the future of cinematography. From being 
a side-show in a village fair with no greater attraction 
or meaning to the public than a cock-sky or a peep- 
show, it has become a subtle and potent weapon in the 
hands of Governments to stimuate their people in the 


spirit of war, to educate them in the motives of they 
enemies. 

Even before the war Germany had recognised thy 
power of the cinema, and, as in all thines, was p 
and prepared to launch out upon the neutral countries 
those thoughts and ideas in moving pictures which jt 
was her object to promulgate. To-day she has ay 
almost insurmountable control in all the picture theatres 
in Neutral Europe, while Great Britain, who 
largely responsible for all the spade work in th 
development of the possibilities of the cinema, is wel 
behind the rest who have followed Germany’s lead, 

This, briefly then, is the history of a developmen 
which the war has hastened and which when the wa 
is over will be seen to have passed through a rapid 
stage of evolution under our very eyes. 

‘The interest of the writer upon this subject is with. 
out disguise, that of its relation to the picture play a 
an art. Its educational value, its power of appeali 
to the reason through the direct medium of sight, these 
are questions upon which much can and must be 
written, and there is no opportunity in the short space 
allotted to him to speak of them here. 

Is the moving picture an art, and if so, is it one of 
greater limitations than the stage or of less? |t 
would seem to be less. One quality alone is lacking in 
it, the quality of the human voice. But that is all 
Sound is not eliminated, nor, in effect upon the imaging. 
tion, can colour be said to be absent. In imagination, 
when the moment is true to the sense of drama, you 
can hear the knock on the door, the sound of horses’ 
hoofs, the tramp of men. In your heart you hear thes 
things. There is no need, as they do in some cinema 
theatres, to make the noise of knocking, of galloping 
hoofs, of tramping feet. If the drama is right and the 
emotions are truly stirred in key with the situation, it 
is in your heart you hear them plainly enough. On 
the stage you need them, but not in the cinema. On 
the screen it is possible by showing all points of the 
drama to make the moment so right that through your 
sight the sound falls with actual noise upon your brain, 
On the stage it is possible to show one point of view 
only, the others must be aided by the rattling of peas 
on a tray, the beating of a drum, the shaking of pieces 
of sheet tin, the knocking of two cocoanut shells. 
But then, the stage is more artificial than the moving 
picture. 

In days to come the people who imitated those noises 
in the cinema theatre will be like the men who went 
before motor cars with a red flag. wd 

Yet as an art, the cinema is still merely in its 
fancy. There are crudities about it which so far have 
kept the higher class intelligence right out of the 
theatre. They conceive it as being one of the most 
artificial of the arts, the truth being that it is so much 
the more possible of reality that its faults and failings 
are the more glaring, the more apparently unforgivable. 

To anyone, however, who closely has watched the 
development of the picture play in the last four years, 
who has seen the admirably produced but 
written stories with which America has captured the 
British market; who has caught glimpses of great 
effects, both scientifically and in the treatment of 
crowds and of individual emotion, it must be clear that 
great steps have been made towards the definite estab- 
lishment of a new art which will have not an ephemeral 
but a permanent existence in our modern life. 

As yet the business side of it is all in the wrong 
hands. Indeed it is the business side of it which entirely 
controls the output. In only a few instance 
does quality of production weigh more than 4 
feather in the balance. The lineal descendant of the 
showman who projected his moving pictures on a plet 
of canvas in the booth between the cocoa-nut shies 
the merry-go-round—in some cases that very showman 
himself—has the ruling voice still in matters of sele 
tion. Production, scenic effects, great movements 
crowds, thrilling rushes of express trains 
galloping horses, these are the only things he.can 

appreciate. It is as though, having stopped. 
gines on the merry-go-round, he had converted. 
to the supply of movement to his pictures. 
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But he will not live, this type of showman. One of 
these days the public will have him by the scruff of 
the neck and he will be carried to the village pond to 

y his penance. . 

Those who cannot see the possibility of these hap- 

ings in the development of the cinema are they who 
gill are professing to regard it with contempt. But it 
jgalready passing out of the hands of those uneducated 
hooth proprietors, where it is not educating them itself 
gf its inherent educational power. The future still lies 
aii before it. We have yet to learn that movements of 


the mind are not less within its scope than those move-, 


ments of the body which at present are its sole occupa- 
tion and when these are presentable in comprehensive 
pictures before that mighty audience of the public, it 
will be realised how far-reaching an influence the pic- 


ture play can be. 


THE WIG.’ 


“ a! UMPHANT Tories and desponding Whigs, 
Forget their feuds, and join to save their wigs,’’ 
nd you would have done the same as Swift’s contem- 
ies if your wig had cost you fifty guineas. A wet 
day was fatal to the proper ‘‘ buckle,’’ especially as it 
was the fashion not to wear a hat, which, as Wycherley 
ssid, was unnecessary to a man that had a good 
e. Your wig was more than decorative; it was 
symbolic. The Ramillies wig, which persisted for a 
century with old-fashioned people, must have been as 
detested, by a Tory of Marlborough’s day, as the 
Brown George by a Whig of George III’s. . The 
tighteenth century saw the meridian of the wig, as 
well as its decline and fall; but its pedigree is ancient. 
Itwas worn by the Egyptians, by the ladies of Cnossos 
and on the classical stage, where the tyrant’s hair and 
beard were black, and the hero’s the yellow curls 
beloved by the Greek dandy. So ancient is this tradi- 
tion of melodrama. The Greek slave of Comedy wore 
awig of foxy-red, a colour still not heroic in a man, 
and abhorrent to the Middle Ages as that of the traitor 
Judas. Yellow hair was admired by Roman ladies of 
fashion, the high, curled, headdresses of Flavian days 
being made of hair imported from Germany. 

“What is life without the pleasures of disguise? ”’ 
That Stevenson’s cri du caeur has something in it is 
shown by the adventures of the theatrically-minded 
Nero, who assumed a wig for his incognito, just as 
Hannibal had, for his flight to Adrumetum after his 
defeat by Scipio, and our Charles I, while Prince of 
Wales, when ‘he went a-courting to Spain. The Fathers 
inveighed against wigs. As the wife of Marcus Aurelius 
possessed several hundred—Queen Elizabeth only ran 
to eighty—there is. something to be said for their re- 
proaches ; an auburn wig has, however, been found in 
mearly Christian grave—assumed, let us hope, owing 
illness and not dut of the vanity which incurred the 
fbuke of Tertullian. Parisian fashions have always 
ben the keynote of modern European dress, and it 
was a Parisian Abbé who started the wearing of peri- 
wigs in 1620. But it was the beauty of Louis XIV’s 
lair that was really responsible. If your monarch has 
strong point, you naturally imitate it. Hence the 
imbrosial curls of the French Court. The fashion 
Went to England with Charles II; supplied Pepys with 
“me interesting entries and a periwig which was 
tmarkably cheap at £3, and blossomed into the 
florious foppery of the Restoration dandy. He 
tmbed his wig at the ladies as he sat in the pit or 
lunged along the Mall; no touch of hat profaned it, 
#s Dryden has it, and so superlative was the wig worn 
Cibber, as Etherege’s Sir Fopling Flutter, a genera- 
fon later, that it was brought on to the stage In a 
dan and put on amid loud applause. Harley deliber- 
ily damaged Bolingbroke in the eyes of Queen 

by hurrying him into her presence with 
tches in his morning wig, instead of the 
wig in buckle that custom required. ‘‘ The 

fen never forgot that, and Harley meant it to be 
®. Sir Edward Hungerford wore one that cost five 
red guineas, it was represented on his bust in 
Hungerford Market} and Dr. Sacheverell’s ‘‘ pompous 


wig ’’ was proverbial half a century later, so far had 
we progressed beyond the opinion of Dr. Kettle, 
President of Trinity, who believed periwigs to-be ‘‘ the 
scalps of men, cut off after they were hanged, and 
tanned and dressed for use.’’ It was a Parisian 
barber who caused the History of Absolom to be 
painted over his door; an English confrére hung out 
the sign of David Weeping, over the inscription :— 


Oh, Absolom! Oh, Absolom! 
Oh, Absolom! my son, 

If thou hadst worn a periwig, 
Thou hadst not been undone. 


Over the door of a barber’s shop near the Place St. 
Sulpice there was to be read in 1908, Ici on rase le 
Sénat, frise l’Académie, et accommode la Sorbonne. 
That barber would have made his fortune in a wig- 
loving century. We know that a Lely gentleman in a 
red coat can be distinguished from a Kneller in an 
identical red coat, by having the curls on the breast 
instead of on the shoulders only. What we are apt to 
forget is the part played by the wig in the eighteenth 
century. The little boy’s head being shaved when he 
was six or seven, and a little wig set on the bare little 
poll; the Duke of Newcastle’s hugs (imagine a modern 
Premier hugging anybody !) leaving patches of powder 
all over his victims; the powdering closets in 
which men and women, well wrapped up, sat full- 
dressed to receive the attentions of the barber; the 
undergraduate’s new tie-wig, bought the moment he 
got to Oxford; the graceful attention of Caroline of 

runswick to the sculptor modelling her bust, when 
she observed some powder left in his ear by a careless 
hairdresser, and wiped it away with the royal hand- 
kerchief, lest—-unthought of peril—it should make him 
deaf. Think of Horne Tooke vindicating the temper- 
ance of the Regency, by pointing out that you never 
heard now of a company at a tavern burning their 
wigs, though it was common enough half a century 
before, and of George II who flung his into the fire on 
hearing of the Porteous Riots at Edinburgh. Think 


of Lovelace waiting for Clarissa in the wintry coppice . 


and having his wig ‘‘ frozen to his head,’’ or of the 
wife of Comedy, binding her lace scarf round the wig- 
less head of the sleeping faithless husband and, by 
her tenderness, winning back his love. Pity poor Beau 
Brummel: ‘‘ The ladies,’ he used to sigh, ‘‘ ruin all 
my wigs by begging locks.’’ ‘Think of the nine- 
storeyed wig of Saunders Welch the magistrate, in 
which he used to sentence wig-snatchers. This lost 
calling involved a basket carried baker-wise on the 
shoulder and containing a loaf or two—and an Artful 
Dodger. When a gentleman in a costly wig appears 
another accomplice hustles him, up pops the boy 
in the basket, knocks off his hat, ‘‘ plucks off the curl- 
ing honours of his head,’’ as Gay has it, rams it into 
a satchel, and while the victim stoops for his hat, off 


_ goes the ‘‘ baker,’’ to a convenient place and releases 


the boy, who strolls away satchel in hand, as innocent 
as you please. One result of this quaint crime was a 
change in the position of the baker’s basket, the real 
tradesman shifting his wares from his shoulders to his 
arms, so that the wearers of wigs might see the 
contents. We have touched on the Ramillies wig, 
with its plaited tail or dildo, but it was the flowing 
Adonis which made a special appeal to those who 
aimed at looking young. The clerical wig, bushy at 
first, became by comparison a modest close-fitting 
affair, surviving on the head of Bishop Sumner of 
Winchester, who wore it at a Confirmation in 1856. 
The. doctor appeared in the most decorous of full- 
bottoms; the merchant and man of business wore a 
neatly curled wig, first of the full-bottom or bushy 
type, then of the tie variety; the tradesman was known 
by his scratch wig; the lawyer by the horsehair. 

With regard to the clerical wig a curious in- 
cident has been recorded. The Duke of Wellington, 
dining in 1843 at Beltshanger, the Kentish seat of the 
Morices, happened to admire the Ramillies wig of a 
Morice ancestor on the wall opposite, and launched into 
a review of the history of the wig, adding that ‘‘ Louis 
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XIV had a hump, and no man, not even his valet, ever 
saw him without his wig. But the Dauphin, who 
hadn’t a hump, couldn’t bear the heat, so he cut it 
round close to the poll; and the episcopal wig is the 
wig of the most profligate days of the French Court.’ 
Garrick, as a contemporary wrote, ‘‘ attacked no part 
(of stage dress) more than the hair,’’ though that 
great actor commonly wore a wig of five side curls, in 
private life. ‘‘ Cato’s curled wig’’ disappeared from 
the stage; ‘Art went out before Nature; Shenstone, the 
poet, an early apostle of Nature, actually dared to 
wear his own hair as an undergraduate at Pembroke 
College Oxford, where a tonsor dressed the heads of 
the undergraduates till far into the nineteenth century ; 
and ‘‘the hair, without powder, simply curled,’’ had 
become the fashion for men by 1782. As early as 
1765, indeed, the Master-Perukemakers of London 
presented a petition to George III setting forth the 
the ‘‘ almost universal decline of their trade, in conse- 
quence of gentlemen beginning to wear their own 
hair.”’ Doctors, soldiers and clergy long retained the 
wig, however; that of the portenous Whig Doctor, 
Parr—impudently and unsuccessfully set up by his party 
as a rival to the doctor—was notorious. It was 
probably made by the famous Peter Amyot of the 
Gentlemen’s Walk, Norwich. Mrs. Thrale once in- 
duced Dr. Johnson to get a handsome one of Paris 
make, but his wigs were so rough and so singed—short 
' sight had its perils in those days—that the Thrales’ 
' butler commonly stood at the door of the Streatham 
dining-room to provide the Doctor with another as he 
passed in to dinner. Ladies of the 1760’s, even the 
advanced ladies of the Cyclopédiste circle, still liked 


the wig. Tétes 4 la Brutus were not yet in favour, . 


and Mme Geoffrin provided her bust of Diderot with a 
marble wig, that she might combine Les Convenances 
with La Philosophie. The change of fashion can be 
traced in the portraits of Fox,—Reynolds and Nolle- 
kens show him in the early 1780’s with a toupet and 
curls above the ears; after the Revolution nothing but 
the Republican cropped head will serve. Sculptors 
.did not love the wig, and that old skin-flint Nollekens 
disliked executing a portrait of Lord Bathurst because 
the Lord Chancellor’s wig had to be accurately, and 
therefore expensively, represented. That sculptor’s 
bust of Dr. Johnson without his wig displeased its 
subject, who insisted that all persons should be por- 
trayed as they are seen in company; it was in answer 
to Nolleken’s rebuke when he was late for a sitting 
that the Doctor only answered ‘‘ Bow-wow-wow! ”’ 

The decline of the wig is a portent, an omen. It 
buds with the effort to reproduce a royal beauty, it 
blossoms in the days of the Roi Soleil, it droops to the 
Professional, it decays in the Republican. A Die-Hard 
might defend hair-powder as an Innocent Luxury 
during the Napoleonic Wars; why waste good food? 
was the democratic growl, but the wig had already 
fallen. It was reserved for the nineteenth century to 
see the wig as sacred relic, when one of John Wesley’s 
—he wore him own white hair in his old age—was 
shown to his admirers, who would have scouted as 
Popish superstitions the relics of older English saints. 

Verily there was virtue in the Wig, and as for 
the barber,—well, the barber—if you would like to hear 
we may perhaps say a word about barbers one of these 
fine days. 


HENRY VAUGHAN. 


Winds now in light and now in dusk, 
Wales gave me birth, where Father Usk 
O’er-hung by the great mountains. 


Vaughan’s Olor Iscanus, 1651. 


tie many the name of Henry Vaughan is known 

only through anthologies of English verse, and 
particularly in connexion with his poem beginning,— 

They are all gone into a world of light. 

Living in troublous times, his own life was compara- 
tively uneventful; but even to-day it may not be in- 
appropriate to dwell for a little on the message of this 
old Royalist poet. Vaughan was born at Scethrog, 


Llansaintfread, in Brecknockshire, in 1622. Father 
Usk flowed through his life, permeating his verse, 


When I am laid to rest hard by thy streams 
And my sun sets, where first it sprang in beams, 
I'll leave behind me such a large, kind light 

As shall redeem thee from oblivious night. 


And so he did. Hitherto when he dreamed of Usk, it 
was of Caerleon-upon-usk, whither would come the 
great King, Arthur, and Guinevere the Queen, 


And fifty knights rode with them to the shores 
Of Severn, and they passed to their own land. 


To this day the Brecknock Beacons are still called 
Cadair Arthur, or Arthur’s Chair. So revered was the 
association to every patriotic Welshman, that when 
Vaughan writes of the Mount of Olives and meditates 
on its associations with our Lord, he applies the same 
expression to the sacred mount, ‘‘ this hili was then 
His chaire.”’ 

Ah, Geoffry of Monmouth, you have a lot to answer 
for! It was your Arthur that with splendid audacity 
conquered the world, your Arthur that passed into the 
pages of Sir Thomas Malory and Tennyson. And 
the great Welsh Merlin was his prophet. But the 
Welsh are not the only Cymri, and all down “ the 
Celtic fringe ’’ from Strathclyde to Brittany, there are 
those who claim to share with “‘ gallant little Wales” 
the glories of Arthur. There were Arthurs, Dukes o 
Bretagne, in the olden days, and we remember how 
interested James Howell, Clerk to the Privy Couneil of 
Charles the First, was in the Breton Cymri. Writing 
to his cousin, W. Vaughan, from St. Malo, in 1620, 
that prince of letter-writers says, ‘‘I was curious to 
converse with some of the Lower Britons, who spoke 
no other language but our Welsh, for their musical 
words are no other.’’ Even the gentle Spenser who 
has sung of Merlin’s fame writes of Caermarthen, 
“* Maridunum, that is now by chaunce of name Cayr- 
Merdin cald.’’ But that is by the way. 

In 1638 Henry Vaughan, with his twin-brother, 
Thomas, went to Oxford and entered at Jesus College, 
of which Howell already referred to, another Brecknock 
man, was a Fellow. As in our own Highlands and 
Islands, English was a foreign tongue to the Welsh, 
and Jesus College was especially founded by a Welsh 
man for Welsh students. The spell of Oxford, “ the 
most deare Mother,’’ fell on Vaughan as it had done 
on so many others, and he commemorated his residence 
there by a poem on Sir Thomas Bodley’s Library, 
‘‘ where every book is thy large epitaph.’’ The Hall 
of Jesus College contains a portrait of Charles the First 
by Vandyck, and the youthful poet expressed his 
loyalty in a congratulatory poem to Charles I on his 
return from Scotland in 1641. In it he refers to “ Irish 
tumults,’’ as usual, and contrasts with these the bless- 
ings of the Union with Scotland, ‘‘ The beauty of their 
thistle and our rose.’” Our Rose! Why is it that the 
Irish Celt alone cannot identify himself with our 
glorious heritage? And then, in that spirit of attach 
ment to the monarchical principle which is so character- 


istic of two Such otherwise democratic peoples as the 


Welsh and Scots, he concludes— 


Thus you doe mingle soules and firmly knitt 
What were but joyn’d before; you Scots-men fitt 
Closely with us, and reuniter prove, 

You fetch’d the crowne before, and now their love. 


Ah, the pity of it! A few’years later and Britain was 
in the throes of the Great Rebellion. In this st 
Wales stood for the King, and Rushworth, Secretary 
to Fairfax, tells us that ‘‘ most of the enemies (that 15 
the Welsh) have in their hats a blue and white riband, 
with this motto, ‘ We long to see our King.’”’ ‘‘ How 
sad would it be to them,” he adds, “ should we take 
the German way.’’ Yes, truly! (The italics are ours 
The nation would have forgiven our Stuart Kings not 
seven times, but seventy times seven, but they weft 
impossible. ‘‘Our Fatherland was riv’n,’’ writes 
Vaughan, ‘‘ war rag’d.”’ 

And darkness with Heav’n’s light made war. 

Peace by the flood was swept afar. 
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During these ‘‘long sad years”’ it fell to him to 
write elegies on his friends fallen in the war, men rich 
in their own fame, who needed not the ‘‘ marble- 
frailties’ oft he gilded tomb, men who combined in 
their own blood the soldier and the saint. The hand 
of death lay ‘heavy on his friends, but it was well 
with them. 


They are all gone into the world of light ! 
And I alone sit ling’ring here; 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thought doth clear. 


Hlis ideal of Peace is described in the following lines,— 


My soul, there is a countrie, 
Far beyond the stars, 
Where stands a wingéd centrie 
All skilfull in the wars: 
There, above noise and danger 
Sweet Peace sits crown’d with smiles. 


His twin-brother had been presented to the living of 
their native parish of Llansaintfread, and the brothers 
had hoped to spend their days together; but as a 
Royalist, Thomas Vaughan was afterwards ejected by 
the Parliamentary Ecclesiastical Commissioners and 
retired to Oxford. Henceforth the lonely poet busied 
himself in his work as a physician among his native 
hills. Dr. John Brown, whose large heart warmed to 
this Welsh country doctor, thus writes of him :— 


To a man like Vaughan, to whom the love of 
nature and its scrutiny was a constant passion, few 
occupations could have furnished ampler and more 
exquisite manifestations of her magnificence and 
beauty. Many of his finest descriptions give us quite 
the notion of them having been composed when 
going his rounds on his Welsh pony among the glens 
and hills, and their unspeakable solitudes. 


* You can picture his pathways in his poems; the prim- 


tose way of high spring with a touch of frost still in 
the air; the mountains ‘‘ rough cast with rocks and 
snow,” or the ‘‘ spring tun’d to the early day ’’; ‘‘ the 
thund’ring Fall’’ beneath which ‘‘ where mid the 
whirling foam o’ the quick-darting Usk ’’he caught his 
salmon. He rejoiced in ‘‘ the great chime and sym- 
phony of Nature.’’ ‘‘ There’s not a spring,’’ he says, 
“or leaf but hath his morning hymn.’’ An apostle of 
light, he rejoiced, too, in the pageantry of the midnight 


Sky. In his journeyings o’er the moors he loved to 


san “‘the milky way chalkt out with suns.’ 


Stars are of mighty use; the Night 
Is dark, and long; 

The rode foul, and where one goes right, 
Six may go wrong. , 


But sometimes ‘‘ one twinkling ray, shot o’er some 
doud,”” may guide his wandering feet ‘‘ o’er dark hills, 
swift streams, and steep ways.’’ Surely we have here 
the germ of Newman’s immortal hymn, Lead, Kindly 
light. The moral of the poem is that the Saints are 
shining lights, ‘‘ they are that City’s shining spires we 
trave to.’’ 

Vaughan is often compared with George Herbert, 
belonging to one of the great English families settled. 
lor centuries in Wales. He himself acknowledges his 
spiritual indebtedness to Herbert, and we can trace the 
latter's influence on Vaughan’s poetry. Dr. Richard 
Garnett has well expressed the difference between the 
two poets when he says, ‘‘ Herbert is devout according 
recognised methods, Vaughan is a devout mystic. 

erbert visits the spiritual world as a pious pilgrim, 
but Vaughan is never out of it.’’ We have only to 
ln to the opening lines of Vaughan’s poem, The 
World, for an illustration. : 


Like a great ring of pure and endless light; 
I saw Eternity the other night 
All calm, as it was bright. 


Wordsworth’s finest poem is his Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood. 
Itis doubtful whether that nobe Ode would have taken 


the form it did had not Vaughan first written his poem, . 


The Retreate. Here are its opening lines :— 


Happy those early dayes, when I 
Shin’d in my angell-infancy ! 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy ought 
But a white celestiall thought. 


To Wordsworth also there was a time when meadow, 
grove, and stream ‘‘ did seem apparell’d in celestial 


light.’’ Vaughan recalls that he caught a glimpse of - 


His bright face, 


When on some gilded cloud, or flowre 

My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
* And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of Eternity. 


Wordsworth believed that ‘‘ Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy,’’ our ‘‘ angell-infancy,’’ Vaughan would 
have said ; but to the later poet, as Youth reaches Man- 
hood, the ‘‘ vision splendid”’ fades into the night of 
common day, and he seeks consolation for the lost 
vision in a philosophic mind. Vaughan never wholly 
lost the vision. He longed to travel back and tread 
again ‘‘that ancient track’’ over the fair shining 
mountains of his pilgrimage and across the flowery 
vales, whose flowers were stars. He longed to return 
to the happy days when there were no wars, and to the 
old paths from which he fancied he could see afar the 
City of the Shining Spires. He still dreamed of his 
‘‘ angell-infancy ’’ and of the ‘‘ angell-faces’’ of the 
past amid the glorious setting of the Welsh hills and 
his beloved river Usk. With thoughts such as these 
in his mind, he thus concludes his poem, The Retreate, 
using the word in its military sense :— 

And when this dust falls to the urn, 

But I by backward steps would move ; 

Info that state I came, return. 


As we close these volumes, packed with golden 
thoughts, we feel as if we had been reading some for- 
gotten manuscripts belonging to the old Celtic Church 
of Britain before the days of Rome. Vaughan stands 
out as a grand type of the ancient race that was swept 
westward by the tide of war until their history and 
their faith were symbolised in stone in the great cathe- 
dral, dedicated to St. David, that stands by the 
western sea. In George Herbert we have the Welsh 
love of music permeating his whole brief life. Vaughan 
was filled with the music of the spheres. His soul was 
like one of his own stars. Celtic fire, poetry, imagina- 
tion and mysticism, Welsh loyalty and patriotism—all 
are represented in Henry Vaughan. 


SCHUMANN’S MUSIC TO ‘ MANFRED.’ 


| & has always been a moot point whether the music 

which Schumann wrote to Byron’s ‘ Manfred ’ was 
better adapted for hearing in the concert-roomi or in 
conjunction with a stage performaace of the tragedy. 
That it was intended by the composer for tie theatre 
there can be little question; but it was not given there 
in the original instance. The music was first heard in 
its entirety at a Gewandhaus concert at Leipzig in 
1859. Four years later it was performed at a scenic 
representation in the Stadt-theater of the same city. 
An earlier record of a performance under Liszt at 
Weimar in 1852 is mentioned by Spitta, but that prob- 
ably did not comprise the entire work.* Even in 
Vienna it was. not given in its complete form until 
1874, the same year that a selection was performed 
for the first time at the Crystal Palace concerts under 
August Manns. Altogether, indeed, from the period 
when Schumann finished his score down to the present 
date, the occasions on which ‘ Manfred’ has been given 
in action with the music must have been comparatively 


* According to the same. authority, “‘ For that occasion the 
drama was adapted for the stage by Schumann himself, in an 
arrangement which is printed as a preface to the score of the 
work." 
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rare. Hence, from the musician’s point of view, the 
peculiar interest that attached to the revival by the 
Incorporated Stage Society witnessed at Drury Lane 
last Sunday afternoon. 

Schumann’s biographers have been fairly unanimous 
in their preference for a concert rendering of this 
music. One of them, for example, deems it ‘‘ but ill 
fitted for theatrical performance,’’ and adds, ‘‘ Aside 
from the great technical difficulties which the mise en 
scéne itself presents, the ideal purport of the work, 
which could only be intelligible to a select few, must 
prevent its presentation upon the stage of any theatre.”’ 
That rather extreme opinion sounds like an echo of 
Byron’s own view, as expressed in the letters which he 
wrote to Mr. Murray from Venice in 1817. He says, 
speaking. of ‘ Manfred,’ ‘‘I have no high opihion of 
this imaginative creation; but at least I have made it 
impossible that it should be put upon the stage.’’ And 
again: ‘‘ I composed it with a horror of the stage, and 
with the intention of making even the thought of 
dramatic presentation impracticable.’’ However, the 
futility of this ‘‘ embargo’’ was made manifest in less 
than twenty years—long before Schumann had thought 
of associating music with the text of Byron’s poem. 
Once accepted at a ‘‘ practicable ’’’ stage play, ‘ Man- 
fred ’ was at least as fully entitled to its descriptive or 
incidental music (in the theatre) as Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ 
for which Schumann also provided a musical setting of 
the highest value and import, with the difference that 
in this case he specifically declared that he did not 
intend it as the complement to a stage performance. 
Regarding the ‘ Manfred’ music, Spitta is clear and 
emphatic. He recognises that Byron expressly desired 
the aid of musical effects, though not so much, per- 
haps, as Schumann has given. He admits that it is 
‘‘a splendid creation, and one of Schumann’s most 
inspired productions.’’ Yet there is this peculiarity 
about it, that ‘‘ On the stage it loses a great part of 
its effect, just as, in my opinion, the poem loses half its 
fantastic and weird magic by being dressed in the 
clumsy and palpable illusions of a scenic representa- 
tion.’’ So, on the other hand, in the concert-room the 
music fails to make its complete effect, ‘‘ partly because 
the hearer is withdrawn from the influence of the 
action, and partly because in the mélodrames the 
spoken words and the music which accompanies them 
disturb one another more than when performed upon 
the stage.’’ The obvious deduction is that neither 
locale can yield an absolutely perfect result. 

One gem in Schumann’s score—the actual gem, in 
fact—is happily unaffected by its surroundings, namely, 
the overture, loag acclaimed a brilliant of the first 
water. Not merely because it, is magnificent music— 
from the three wonderful syncopated chords that begin 
it down to the very closing bar—but because it epitom- 
izes with such irresistible, such graphic power, the 
character and motives of the drama, yet all within the 
strict limits of pure classical design, the overture to 
‘Manfred’ may fitly be compared with the noblest 
masterpieces in this form of Beethoven and Weber. 
The co-operation of Sir Thomas Beecham’s orchestra 
should have placed beyond the region of doubt a 
worthy interpretation of this superb prelude to Sun- 
day’s performance at Drury Lane. Unfortunately, it 
was rough and ragged, and curiously lacking in the 
refinement that marked the rendering of the beautiful 
entr’actes, which appeared to have been more carefully 
rehearsed. One of these, by the way, was an inter- 
polation, but a good one—the lovely slow movement 
from Schumann’s ‘Rhenish’ symphony—which seemed 
quite in place and served its purpose admirably. We 
cannot say as much, however, for the ballet intro- 
duced in the scene where Manfred repairs to the Hall 
of Arimanes and demands to hold converse with his 
dead sister, Astarte. The music here consists, properly 
‘ speaking, of a Hymn for the Evil Spirits and some 
expressive mélodrame—accompanying the lines of 
Nemesis and Manfred’s touching appeal to Astarte to 
speak to him—which the orchestra played so loudly 
that the latter’s reiterated ‘‘ Farewell ’’ ‘could not be 
heard. But the ballet was too long and proved exceed- 
ingly tedious, For the music Sir Thomas Beecham had 


draws upon Schumann’s charming ‘‘ Album Leayes® 
and a Romance for pianoforte, orchestrated for the 
occasion by a couple of his clever young conductors: it 
sounded as little in keepine with a dance of lightly. 
clad female demons as could well be imag; : 
Arimanes watched the dancers from his gilded throne 
with great interest, and under the circumstances hig 
silence (he ought to have spoken two or three lines) 
was quite comprehensible. 

The choral portions of the work were delicately 
especially those heard ‘‘ off,’’ and on the whole these 
proved the most acceptable of those musical features 
which synchronized with the action. The hymn mep. 
tioned above is, of course, an ordinary piece of bold 
robust writing; but the Incantation in the opening 
scene and the fragment of a Requiem heard whey 
Manfred is dying are full of poetic suggestion and 
conceived in Schumann’s most romantic vein. Theg 
are things that serve genuinely to heighten the effec 
and relieve the monotony of a drama that is literally 
devoid of incident and consists mainly of a series of 
more or less retrospective and remorseful monologues, 
The task of the protagonist is a purely elocutionary 
one and it calls for the rich, melodious tones, the ever. 
varying inflexions, and the penetrating vocal timbre of 
a Salvini. We have no living English actor but Forbes 
Robertson (and he has retired), whose voice woult be 
equal to the test of declaiming Byron’s lines so that 
every syllable could be heard through a steady flow of 
orchestral sound. Mr. Courtenay Thorpe did wonder. 
fully well, having regard to the exacting, nay, almost 
unbroken continuity of his utterances, but his is far 
from being a strong, resonant speaking voice, and 
when Sir Thomas Beecham let the orchestra go the 
competition became an unfair one. Among the re 
mainder of the cast it is to be feared that only two or 
three succeeded in getting their words well over the 
footlights. 

We are less concerned, however, with criticising the 
performance than with making up our minds once for 
all upon the question stated at the outset of this article, 
which, we repeat, constituted not the least useful 
asset of the Stage Society’s revival. But there is 
really no need for further consideration, still less is 
there room now for hesistation in coming to a decision. 
‘Byron’s ‘ Manfred’ is not a play for the theatre; 
and if it has ever to be performed there it is per- 
haps better off without Schumann’s music (or a 
good half thereof) than it is with it. Similarly, the 
music, being beautiful, interesting, and full of dra- 
matic quality, is far too valuable to be thrust carelessly 
aside; but it can be heard and enjoyed to far greater 
advantage in the concert-room than in the theatre. 
Henceforth let it be reserved for concert hearing only. 


To A. T. L.—who sent me a salmon from Mom 
mouth :— 


Lorry ; I thank you for the welcome fish— 

Alike my dinner, and a breakfast dish. 

Fresh as he left the flood, or tawny pool, 

He reached me—shining—swathed in grasses cool. 
Silver he seemed; and yet my cook-maid told 

His worth was almost what he weighed in gold. 
So reckoned she; for me: I prized the thought 
You had of me when with such prey you fought, 
Or cast your line afar, with anxious care, 

Intent on pleasure that a friend should share. 


Your fish recalls old scenes—hours idly spent 
Beside the stream where late your rod was bent— 
From Severn sea he pushed his upward way 


+ To the last reach, where he was held in play, 


Past Chepstow’s storied towers he kept his course, 
Careless of Martin’s guilt and life’s remorse. 

By Tintern’s ruined altars did he swim, : 
Heedless of Wordsworth—who ne’er dreamt of him— 
Un-marked that primrose by the river’s brim. 

From classic salmons claimed he long descent, 

By streams that Macedon with Monmouth blent. 
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Days lived long since—dear ghostly hours, return; 
Monnow, and Wye, and tributary burn, 

in I see; and meads and woodlands green, 
And the high rocks that frown the trees between. 
So did we know them. So you see them still— 
Dixton’s grey church; ad Kymmin’s haunted hill. 
These you re-visit; and in thought I rove, 
With our old Circuit, through each well known grove, 
Hearing more faint the echo as we walk 
Of Plowden’s persiflage and Rose’s graver talk; 
Whilst some employ, as you, in wholesome sport, 
The empty hours ‘twixt dinner and the Court, 
And some, mistaking, seek, not ‘find, relief 
In thankless study of another’s brief. 


Sauce Souvenir! by faithful memory stored— 
This o’er your salmon recollection poured ; 
Boriched each mouthful with its essence fine; 
So leaves me double debtor as I dine. 

June, 1918. Cc. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


INCOME-TAX AND SUPER-TAX. 
To the Editor of THE Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Durrant, has had 
recourse to a controversial device familiar to the nimble 
sophist. When two arguments are presented to you, 
choose the one you think you can answer, ignore the 
other, and then invite the world to admire your clever- 
ness—who does not know that method? I gave two 
reasons for objecting to the present method of levying 
super-tax, not on actual, but statutory income, never 
received : (1), the sense of injustice, and (11), the con- 
cealment from the rest of the world of the amount of 
income tax paid. Mr. Durrant replies that if income- 
tax were levied on nett instead-of gross income, the 
rate would necessarily be higher, and therefore the 
amount actually paid the same; and then he adds 
triumphantly that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cant be expected to change his methods for-a senti- 
mental reason. No wise statesman ignores sentiment; 
but the difference between gross and nett income is a 
question of fact, not sentiment, and there are many 
cases in which a tax on gross income is a gross in- 
justice, such as voluntary allowances to relatives and 
dependents. But Mr. Durrant ignores the more im- 
portant argument, that the present method conceals 
the real amount of the tax. What is called a 6s. tax 
is in the case of those whose incomes exceed £2,500 
anything from 7s. to 10s. in the pound. It is im- 
portant in my opinion that the real rate of income-tax 
should be, not masked, but accurately proclaimed. 
There are only about a million and a half persons who 
pay an income-tax which will be fixed by the chosen 
tepresentatives of the twenty million voters who pay 
none. Agitators and Socialist writers are constantly 
telling those who pay no income-tax that the rich don’t 


| pay half enough, and constantly urging that they may 


be squeezed a good deal harder. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance for public discussion that the actual 
tate of income-tax, and not an utterly misleading rate, 
should be made known. 

Yours faithfully, 


A SHAREHOLDER. 


‘THE SPEAKER AND MR. JOHN BURNS. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAy REviEw. 


Sir,—The Speaker’s calling Mr. John Burns to order 
Was a painful exhibition of snobbishness. Mr. Burns 
only quoted something he had said previously to the 
eect that the Yellow Press, headed by the Times and 
the Daily Mail, was ‘‘ owned by blackguards, edited by 
tuffians, and read by fools.’’ The language is strong, 
and is a rather sweeping indictment of a good few of 
Mr. Burns’s countrymen. But Mr. Burns is quite 
entitled to hold that view, which is shared by many 


others, including myself. The Speaker pretended to 


be quite shocked at hearin~ ‘‘a noble earl in another 
Place” spoken of so coarsely. But if Mr. Lowther is 


‘Rot aware that the Times is owned by a limited com- 


pany and that the Daily Mail is one of a dozen papers 
owned by another company, he is pehraps the only 
man in the House of Commons so ignorant. It is true 
that Lord Northcliffe is the largest shareholder in the 
Times ; but there are many other big shareholders, Sir 
John Ellerman, for instance, as anybody can see for 
himself at Somerset House. But how dreadful that 
‘*a noble lord,’’ and he the Lord Northcliffe, should be 
included in a category of blackguardism! ‘“‘ Honest 
John ”’ came ’twixt the wind and the nobility of the 
newspaper millionaire, and it is very very shocking ! 
But does this nobleman,” 
**So vulgarly and personally accused,’’ 

never allude to other people in abusive terms? It is 
not much exaggeration to say that his life is spent in 
undermining reputations, and sapping careers, by the 
blasting operations of the nameless and irresponsible 


- brigade of hack writers who obey his orders. Bravo 


John Burns! Let us have some more of your sabre- 
cuts of Saxon speech: and never mind the Speaker, 
whose gout will shortly drive him to ‘‘ another place,’’ 
where he will have the felicity of sitting cheek by jowl 
with Lords Northcliffe and Beaverbrook, and basking 
in the smiles of the Yellow Press. 
Yours obediently, 
Ex-M.P. 


‘““IMPERIALISM OR . INTERNATIONALISM?”’ 
To the Editor of THe SaturpAy REviIEw. 


Sir,—Your readers must be grateful for the article 
named above, because it has the quality of differentia- 
tion and has selected two representative voices from the 
babel of faction. Hughes and Henderson. Our fatal 
characteristic of procrastination has been lamented 
publicly by the Prime Minister—too late, indeed, might 
be said of Mr. Hughes’ harangues. He is hailed as an 
apostle of light by a transported and marvelling people 
—is it indeed true this message he brings telling of a 
bulwark which might be raised between ourselves and 
our enemies? Yes: but the mischief is done; we let 
Germany in and gave her stuff for bullets. The British 
people have at last grasped the idea of a British Zoll- 
verein—the idea which, for a quarter of a century, 
Colonial Imperialists have been hammering out and for 
which Sir Henry Parkes, an ardent Cobdenite, 
renounced the principles of Free Trade. We should 
have ‘‘ thought imperially’’ in the past and prevented 
the present situation: because, unhappily, ‘‘ thinking 
imperially ’’ now lands us in a dilemma: vis: that we 
are preaching Imperialism at home and proclaiming 
meanwhile our intention of destroying it im enemy 
quarters. It is at this point that Mr. Henderson comes 
in with his specific remedy of Internationalism. Some 
of us have learnt to abhor the name of Free Trade, but 
it is only fair to admit that free trade all round is a very 
different matter from our former suicidal policy which 
was merely self-sacrifice on the altar of Cobdenism. 
To return to the Imperialists one would be glad to 
know how Mr. Hughes would deal with India, for his 
powerful appeal to kinship is here rendered nugatory. 
The Indian problem is one which should be faced 
bravely by the Imperialist, for it is the weak spot on 
which he is attacked at home and abroad. Interna- 
tionalism and Imperialism have one feature in common. 
They both connote a form of brotherhood, i.e., Universal 
Brotherhood and the Bond of Blood. If the Indian 
question constituted the touchstone for the two policies, 
some (formerly Imperialists) would regretfully admit 
the claims of the other side. 

Yours faithfully, 
Fiorence Gay. 
Heaths, Haslemere, Surrey. Ess 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—I have just returned from my Sunday visit .to 
Windsor, where, before the war was dreamt of by the 
people of England, I had bought a plot of ground in 
Spital cemetery close to the grave of my maternal 
grandfather, who was a distinguished officer of the 74th 
Highlanders :— 
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3 August ; 


‘* Ever the faith endured, 
Engfand, my England : 
Take us and break us: we are yours, 
England, my own.” 


The letter is therefore written with the object of instill- 
ing a sense of true Imperialism in the people of this 
country who leave their public affairs in the hands of 
Cosmopolitans. Our children should be trained from 
an early age to take a loving interest in their native 
land. There is no better way of doing this than by 
taking boys and girls on jaunts into the country—for 
instance, to Windsor and its beautiful parks and sur- 
roundings. And if the English people will support me 
in erecting rice mills in Bihar for the prevention of 
famine in India, I could supply the farmers of this 
country with cheap feeding-stuffs for their live stock on 
the understanding that they allowed me the use of their 
carts and horses for the children’s jaunts. 

I am. sir, your obedient servant, 

DonaLp Norman REID, 
late of Sadowa and Maniara 
: Indigo Factories, Saran, Bihar. 
15, St. Mary’s Square, Paddington, W. 2. 
July 28th, 1918. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE SCANDAL. 
To the Editor of Tue Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—As a member of a Co-operative Society, I am 
greatly interested in the statement made in your issue 
of last week, which I have seen in the reading room of 
one of our Societies here in the North. ‘‘ Mincing 
Lane Broker’’ says that nearly £300,000 is paid for 
salaries and that one-tenth of this sum goes to four 
persons. May I ask him to refer us with more definite- 
ness to the actual facts. So far as I know, the state- 
is without any authority ; I doubt if it can be proved. 

Yours truly, 
W. Tattock. 


MONUMENTS AND BURIALS. 
To the Editor of THe Sarurpay REvIEw. 


S1r,—The article entitled ‘‘ Monuments and Burials’’ 
in your issue of 2oth July is no less interesting than 
recondite. Not many acolytes of architecture and sculp- 

. ture—poetry in stone and in marble—have a word of 
detraction, or are in the least sceptical of the genius of 

Sir Christopher Wren: ‘‘as a boy a prodigy; as a 
man a miracle, nay even something superhuman.’’ But 
apart from the iridiscent rays of Ruskin’s ‘‘ Spirit or 
Lamp of Truth,’ ‘‘ What is even the lovely Dulwich 
Gallery to St. Paul’s? What Sovereign Prince has a 
resting place so fraught with immortality as Wren, 
creator of the noblest building of the modern world? ”’ 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edition, says, 
“But the glory of Agra (India), the most splendid 
poetic building in the world, is the Taj Mahal, the 
mausoleum built (A.D. 1632) by the Emperor Shah 
Jahan for the remains of his favourite ‘wife.’’ What 
of St. Peter’s, Rome, by Michael Angelo; or St. 
Mark’s, Venice? John Louis Petit avers that Wren 
must have known St. Mark’s, from-which he con- 
ceived a design on similar principles. If it had been 
carried out, St. Paul’s Cathedral would have been the 
noblest interior in the world ’’—‘‘Architectural Studies 
in France.” 

Some architectural authorities put on a more elevated 
artistic plan than St. Paul’s, La Madeleine and La 
Sainte Chapelle Church, Paris; il Duomo, Florence; 
the Alhambra, Spain, and Notre Dame, Paris. Ruskin 
says that if Chartres, Rouen and Amiens, Rheims and 
Notre Dame were destroyed, nothing else in art, on the 
face of the round earth, could represent any one of 
them, or be named as of any equivalent value. 

_The perspective of St. Paul’s is painful. The rail- 
way bridge at Ludgate Hill obscures the view of St. 
Paul’s from Fleet Street. That seriously diminishes its 
artistic effect. If the London County Council or Par- 
liament would acquire and clear the ground on both 
sides of Ludgate Hill, and demolish the line of shops 


in the narrow lane on the east, then St. Paul’s, as 
regards its perspective, would be on an equality with 
La Madeleine, St. Mark’s and St.. Peter’s, 
municipality of Paris and the Chamber of Deputies, jp 
Baron Hausmann’s time, and since, never hesitated t 
spend more than the above improvement’ would 
for the beatitude of Paris—an easy first from ay 
zsthetic and artistic point of view, in the world, 
I am, etc., 
Tuomas 
Dundee 23rd July, 1918. 


OCTAVAL versus DECIMAL SUB-DIVISION, 
To the Editor of THE Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—It is difficult to imagine ‘the effect on the cal. 
culations of designing engineers if a complete system 
of octaval sub-division were inaugurated for all units, 
Let me take a hypothetical instance of the type of 
problem a designing engineer and his assistants would 
have to face, although I know it only gives a vey 
slight idea of the difficulties that would occur with such 
a system. 

Problem :— 

The length of a bar = 23% inches + 5/64 inch. 

The section is irregular but its average area is equi 
valent to the area of a rectangle 38 inches + 3/64 inch 
long X 18 inches + 7/64 inch wide. 

The weight of a cubic inch of the metal = 2/8 + 
3/64 Ib. 

167 bars are required. 

The material is quoted at a price per ton which equals 
21% pence per Ib, 

The hand labour estimated on each bar = 1# hours 
per bar. 

The hand labour is expended at the rate of of pence 
per hour + a total war increase of 45% per cent. 

The machine labour estimated on each bar = 2 hours 
per bar. 

The machine labour is expended at the rate of 10} 
pence per hour + a total war increase of 358 per cent. 
+ a bonus of 1# pence for each article. 

The standing charges require 9$ per cent. added to 
cost of material, 578 per cent. added to cost of the hand 
labour, and 1158 per cent. added to the cost of machine 
labour, these three costs appearing as separate items. 

An allowance is to be made for gf per cent. scrap 
material at 7# pence per Ib, 

There are nearly always several ways of tackling 
engineering problems, and it often happens that cal 
culations for three or more alternatives are required 
before a tender is submitted. It is also to be remem- 
bered that probably six firms are asked to submit 4 
tender. I do not profess to have the pellucid plain 
insight of our friend, the man in the street, referred to 
by Major Edwards in his letter. I would not have 
imagined that a retired major of artillery would have 
expected to meet foggy-plainess, otherwise I would 
have thought he would have gone a long way to find 
a better example of it than the system he calls “‘ Divide 
by Eight.”” Why he should advocate a system for the 
encouragement of bargaining is best known to himself. 
To my mind, a little less bargaining and considerably 
more standardisation would be more beneficial to the 
country. The Ford Motor Car and the Fordson Trae 
tor are, I think, well known examples of a colossal 
business which has been built up with the minimum 
of bargaining. If we are to go to sleep for ever after 
the war, by all means introduce octaval sub-division. 

I am, yours sincerely, 
W. Roses. 


‘*THE DECIMAL SUPERSTITION.” 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—In my letter which appeard in your issue of 
June rst, there was a reference to the Decimal Coinage 
Bill now before the House of Lords and shortly to b 
considered by a Select Committee of the two Houses 
of Parliament. Correct, except in one particular, # 
seems to show the only method by which we can adapt 
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our present coinage to a decimal notation, while an 
ative proposal of conforming to a continental 

oe the dollar system has not been considered to be 

practicable in these islands. 


The one particular in which the Bill departs from 
geess is the suggested issue of a five-mil piece of 
y. That has been introduced along with a three- 
gil pice into the original scheme, thus giving us five 
gull coins, under the plea that they will provide a 
al succession of tokens to correspond with a fine 
ing of prices. As a matter of fact,- that is equally 
gel divided by the. present penny, halfpenny and 
ing when used conjointly, as will be promptly 
gown by advocates of binary division. To be logical, 
22 mil was also mentioned, but as it would have in- 
wived the coinage of a 4 mil coin for the purposes of 
dange it was quickly withdrawn. 


Behind this spacious plea there is an attempt to foist 
te five-mil coin upon the nation. in place of the four- 
igthing penny. The loss of four per cent. entailed by 
miling one penny as £0.004 instead of £o os. Id. is 
mavoidable if we are to have a decimal notation, but 
te increase in the cost of penny articles from four 
futhings to five is not necessary and can be sanctioned 
aly by universal consent if it is found later on that the 
issue of the five-mil piece is demanded by the nation as 
swhole. 


The foregoing six words lead me to draw attention 
a striking fact, striking enough when recognised. 
The nation as a whole has not been consulted in the 
preparation of the Decimal Coinage Bill now to some 
aitat before the country. It is essentially the project 
the masters and not of the men. Not so far as I 
inw has it been handled by a single representative of 
felatter. At this critical time in our history when the 
ution is and must be solidly welded together it is a 
tistake to suggest a change which ultimately concerns 
wey individual, which may, moreover, press somewhat 
luvily upon the people least able to bear it, and not 
make a previous inquiry in order to know that they 
wil support the change. 

Bit it is objected that hundreds of resolutions in 
fyour of it have been passed by Town and other Coun- 
ts. Let me reply, e.g., one where the members of the 
tmncil all declared that it would be best not to concern 
temselves with what they did not understand, and a 
ty moments later the resolution was passed 
mimously because they were told that if they didn’t 
how all about it they ought to be ashamed of them- 
is. Or again the chairman of a council who said 
iklad a complete knowledge of the Metric System, 
Mju keep on adding noughts,’’ he said. 


Again it will be urged that Parliament represents the 
iaion and that it is not necessary for every measure to 
Koosidered at the hustings before it is introduced 
Mthe House. But there is a kind of fallacy here. 
nt does not efficiently represent the nation. 
Ith representation is out of date and the time has 
i@ewhen it must be replaced by occupatioal represen- 
Meo. To parcel out the country into Divisions, each 
Mh its computed number of voters and its allotted 
Maier of representatives, is not the way either to 
man the opinion of the country on a matter affecting 
Nal interests or to secure the most suitable men to 
Pwesent the individual interests of any section of the 
M producers. Every profession, every branch of 
ierce, every trade union of importance, every 
seuised combination of men or of women should 
min the House of Commons its own direct repre- 
mlives, sent there for the purpose of that direct 
Sentation. A banker should be there to speak for 
ers, a doctor for the doctors, a schoolman for 
Imen, an engineer for the engineers, a small- 
“man for the small-tradesmen and so forth. We 
M@agine the altered atmosphere of the House, each 
®Specialist in his own line and no one there simply 
he happens to be popular in a particular part 
Country. The old times are passing away and 
them must go a system of parliamentary repre- 

h which was suitable enough to the thirteenth 


recognisin 
the Trade 
my utmost, as one of his juniors, to secure that fair 
treatment of man by man which was the object of his 
every thought and action. ‘ 


the second mile. 


century but is not responsive to the needs of the present 
day 


This is a reform as beneficial in result as the change 


in our coinage but in the one as in the other, though 
we may, with a clear conscience, consider the advisa- 
bility, we are not at liberty to press for immediate action 
if that will in the least interfere with our supreme duty 
of seeing that we win the war. 


This, I fear, is rather a long digression but it is a 


fitting corollary to the demand that any and every re- 
form shall be referred for consideration to those whom 
it may especially concern. As his complete message 
has never hitherto been published I venture to quote it 
here: ‘‘ Ap. 24, '96. Dear Sir,—I am ill qualified to 
pronounce upon your work or on the expediency of 
adopting the system and must leave the question to my 
juniors. 
penny. For all the rest my mind is open. Yours 
faithfl. & oby. W. E. Gladstone.”’ 


I think it, however, inexpedient to alter the 


As one of his juniors I have devoted myself all these 


years to the advocacy of the reform; as one of his 
juniors I will strenuously oppose that excrescence 
which would have failed to secure his approval; and, 
the necessity which has called into being‘ 


oards and the Industrial Councils I will'do 


I am, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Lincnam Legs. 


EUREKA! 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—I have recently made a physical discovery, so 


Warwick. 


important from its rariety that I cannot avoid impart- 
ing it to the world through the medium of your widely 
read columns. 
ever since the war began, I have spent much money 
and some time in searching in every quarter of this 
vast city for what at last I have come to regard as an 
extinct species. 
any new animal or vegetable: but I have found a civil 
taxi-driver ! 


I may say that for the last four years, 


No: it is not a new star; or, indeed, 


The other day a taxi-driver dismounted from his 


seat and opened the door of his cab to save me, as he 
said, from soiling my gloves! 
fare (no more, I am almost ashamed to say), he actu- 
ally thanked me with cheerful alacrity ! 
with him on the deterioration of latter-day manners, 
and he said that he had always found civility pay best ! 
From this observation—so true but so recondite—and 
the fact that he wore a gold pince-nez, I fear he must 
have been a University don for whom democracy has 
no further use. 


When I paid him his 


I conversed 


There is a saying that a man is what the world has 


made him.The modern taxi-driver is what I suppose, 
the munition girl and the new officer have made him. 
Presumably this new class of cab-hirers always pay 
double the legal fare and overwhelm the driver with 
thanks for a delightful drive. 
of accounting for the gross insolence with which the 
tender of the legal fare is received. When you buy an 
article in a shop you are not expected to pay more than 
the price named. The price of the taxi-driver is marked 
on the clock, and is settled by Statute. 4 
Cave has nearly doubled the initial fare, for 8d. «is 
became 1s. 2d., and added so per cent. to the price of 
Yet if you pay 1s. 2d. for half or . 
three-quarters of a mile, or 2s. for two miles, you are 
stunned by a volley of cockney sarcasm. From the 
Irish chairman, through the hackney coachman, and 
the ‘‘cabby”’ of the last reign, down, or up, to the 
taxi-driver, the public conveyancer has always insisted 
on being overpaid. 
nothing if set lagu and if the public hirers would 
only pay the legal fare, they might buy more war- 
bonds, and give a much needed lesson in politeness and 
political economy to an odious class. 


There is no other way 


Sir George 


Whv is this? Democracy is 


Your obedient servant, 
CITIZEN. 


July, 1918. 
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REVIEWS. 
MACAULAY’S JOHNSON. 


Macaulay's Life of with Introduction and Notes 


s. 6d. net. 

: iy OVERS of literature will be grateful to Messrs. 

Blackie for this cheap and portable edition of 
one of Macaulay’s best biographies, and to Mr. Dowie 
for his Introduction and Notes, both of which can 
hardly be too highly praised. This Life of Johnson, 
written by Macaulay in his closing years for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, makes some amends for his 
violent and uncandid Essay on Boswell, in which he 
dusted that varlet Croker’s jacket for him—Croker 
whom he hated as much as “cold boiled veal ’’—and 
which Macaulay’s admirers (if they are critics) would 
like to forget or delete from his volumes of Essays. 
Macaulay was not a critic, as his Essays on Mont- 
gomery, Bacon, Boswell, and Walpole prove. He was 
a picturesque narrator, like Carlyle and Froude, as his 
Essays on Clive, Hastings, Chatham, and his History 
demonstrate. A great critic must have the judicial 
mind, the justesse d’esprit, which expresses itself in an 
impartial, disinterested, and occasionally playful, 
always temperate, style. St. Beuve, Renan, Matthew 
Arnold, and Sir Walter Raleigh, are great critics. 
Johnson was as bad a critic as Macaulay, with pretty 
much the same faults of prejudice and vehemence. As 
Mr. Dowie says, ‘‘both are fine specimens of the 
typical English critic—Philistine to the very core, dog- 
matic in tone, narrow in range, yet of great power 
within their narrow limits.’’ Johnson’s criticism of 
Milton, Swift, and Gray, and Macaulay’s criticism of 
Johnson and Goldsmith, have almost exactly the same 
defects. Vigorous commonsense, tinctured by politi- 
cal or religious partiality, can hardly escape being 
commonplace, though.in the case of great writers it is 
relieved by frequent flashes of genius. 

Macaulay’s Life of Johnson is better than the 
Essay on Boswell, because it is a narrative, and 
not the criticism of a book edited by a political 
opponent, whom the critic personally disliked. 
Yet even as a narrative it is disfigured by 
Macaulay’s besetting vice, the sacrifice of truth to pic- 
turesque effect. It has been said by an acute critic 
(Mr. E. J. Payne, the editor of Burke), that particu- 
larity is the essence of good prose, as it is of poetry. 
The concrete, particular, style, in which Burke 
and Macaulay excelled, is quite necessary to effect; it 
fixes the attention; as anyone will admit who has suf- 
fered from the generalities of political orators, and 
second-rate writers. But it has its dangers; the par- 
ticulars may be true, and yet the general result may be 
false. Macaulay dwells, for instance, with unneces- 
sary nastiness of detail upon Johnson’s habits at table. 
It my be quite true that Johnson ate vigorously, that 
the veins swelled on his forehead, the perspiration 
streamed, etc., and that he had no passion for cleanli- 
ness. There have been many people better bred than 
Johnson, among the wealthy, who had disagreeable 
habits, which do not call for emphasis from their bio- 
graphers. But there is worse than this in Macaulay’s 
particularising style. In order to heighten the con- 
trast between the man who “‘ate like a cormorant and 
dressed like a scarecrow ’’ and the old man turned out 
of Streatham by the heartless Mrs. Thrale, Macaulay 
produces what Mr. Dowie justly condemns as ‘‘a 
masterpiece of misrepresentation.’’ There is the 
famous passage, ‘‘ He read, for the last time, a chap- 
ter of the Greek Testament in the library which had 
been formed by himself. In a solemn and tender 
prayer he commended the house and its inmates to the 
Divine protection, and, with emotions which choked 
his voice and convulsed his powerful frame, left for 
ever that beloved home for the gloomy and desolate 
house behind Fleet Street, where the few and evil days 
which still remained to him were to run out.’’ All this 
is pure rhetoric, mostly untrue. Thrale died in 
February, 1781; and after his death and the sale of his 
brewery, Mrs. Thrale, for economy, let Streatham Park 
to Lord Shelburne. Johnson left Streatham in com- 


pany with Mrs. Thrale, in her carriage, and 
straight from there to stay with her at a h 
she had taken in Brighton. These facts, hog 
ever, do not justify ‘‘the delectable Mr. Hayward» 
(as Disraeli called him), who took up the cudgels fo, 
Mrs. Thrale, in writing that if Johnson suffered any 
pang on leaving Streatham it was caused by eating tg 
much unripe fruit—an unpardonable piece of ]j 
vulgarity, worse than Macaulay’s romantic untruth 
For more than two years after her husband’s death 
Mrs. Thrale continued on the same tender terms with 
Johnson as before, nursing him and sheltering him jp 
London and Brighton. In 1783 Johnson had a par 
lytic stroke: in 1784 Mrs. Thrale married Piozzi, ay 
Johnson wrote her an outrageous letter, which 
atoned for six days later by a very pathetic and ep 
quent farewell, followed in a few months by his death 
““The few and evil days which still remained” 
according to Macaulay, were in fact three years, th 
greater part of which were spent in the enjoyment gf 
Mrs. Thrale’s hospitality. _Macaulay’s romance dis 
appears at the touch of fact. Johnson was in love wih 
Mrs. Thrale: he was jealous of Piozzi: and like th 
true British Philistine that he was, he thought that a 
Italian singer was a low scoundrel. 

The long scene of anguish and squalor, which-mat 
up Johson’s life until he received his pension of £4 
a year from Lord Bute in his fifty-third year, is painted 
in Macaulay’s best style. Macaulay ascribes Johnson's 
poverty to his ill-luck in being born between typ 
periods: ‘“‘ literature had ceased to flourish unde 
the patronage of the great, and had not begun t 
flourish under the patronage Of the public.’’ But that 
was not the cause of Johnson’s squalid distresses. 
Gray was the son of a Cornhill tradesman, and lived, 
as a man of letters, comfortably and _respectably, 
Burke came to London as penniless as Johns, 
with the added handicap of being an Irishman witha 
strong brogue; and after passing his life in Parliament 
and at Beaconsfield, in the society of the great, diel 
in the possession of a pension of £4,000 a year from 
the Crown. No; the causes of Johnson’s poverty have 
been given with unflinching candour by himself 
‘‘ When I look back upon resolutions of improvemett 
and amendment, which have year after year been matt 
and broken, either by negligence, forgetfulness, viciou 
idleness, casual interruption, or morbid infirmity; 
when I find that so much of my life has stolen u 
profitably away, and that I can descry by retrospe 
tion scarcely a few single days properly and vigorous} 
employed; why do I yet resolve to try again? I ty, 
because reformation is necessary, and despair § 
cfiminal; I try, in humble hope of the help of Got 
As my life has, from my earliest years, been wasted# 
a morning bed, my purpose is from Easter day to 1 
early, not later than eight.’’ Such a one may be, # 
Macaulay truly says of Johnson, ‘‘a ~reat and a 
man,”’ but he can hardly ever be other than a poor om 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


The Loeb Classical Library. The Greek . 5 
With an English translation by W. R. Paton. 


30s. net. 


R. PATON’S handy text and translation of t 
M Greek Anthology fill a gap in British sch 
which has surprised us for many years. 
hands, instead of inventing wild theories and use 
conjectures about familiar authors, had only — 
work to give us a trustworthy text of the clas 
which are less known, they would have done some pe 
manent good. But they neglect their chances. & 
the Greek Anthology scholars have had to rely 00% 
German edition of Jacobs at an enhanced price 4 
revision of Stadtmiiller interrupted by his death, 4 
the Didot recension from France. We have hat 
course, Prof. Mackail’s selections and translatifl 
but the pieces he includes are only a few out of - 
number. The Anthology is so varied in its com 


and so admirable in its little pictures—often more 


idylls than epigrams—of the private life of many @ 
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uries that its wide scope is one of its chief advantages. 
We like to have the whole of it before us, good, bad, 
and indifferent, virtuous or naughty. In one section it 
teshibits the morality of ancient Hellas under the 

which has least attraction for modern readers,’’ 

4s Symonds put it, and it is as free sometimes as the 
i of Pompeii. Mr. Paton is hampered by the 
gubject of many of his originals, which cannot be done 
ig these days, it seems, ‘‘ out of honesty into English,”’ 

and he has to take refuge in the obscurity of Latin, a 
doak which may be pretty effective in these days, 

h it was mere formality for the age in which even 

Wilkes edited classics. 

jf many nowadays are unwilling or unable to tackle 
the Anthology in the grace of its original, they know 
more of it in English than they are aware of. A series 
oftransiators from Shakespeare to Andrew Lang, to 
sy nothing of living scholars and poets, have put these 

into an English setting. We recall, for example, 
Pror’s ‘‘ Venus, take my votive glass,’’ which Mr. 
Paton misquotes; Shelley’s version of Plato’s famous 
iram on Aster; Lang’s charming version of the 
ment for Heliodora, which adorned Sir Rider 
flaggard’s romance of ‘Cleopatra’; and two other 
degant translations set to music by Sir Edward Elgar. 
Wr, Paton is an admirable guide to such renderings, 
woting in detail even those which have appeared in the 
Puiry Review. His little Bibliography of Verse 
Translations should be very useful. One of the best 
gall collections is that in the ‘Canterbury Poets’ 
made by the lady, no mean epigrammatist herself, who 
yas then Graham R. Tomson. 

The fortunes of the Anthology and its one invaluable 
MS. are a little romance in themselves, but these 
details are for scholars. There are two points, we 
think, which will strike the average reader of to-day. 
One is the grace and conciseness of the epigrams, 
which give within a smal] space and in well-defined 
mires little pictures, epitaphs and comments on life 
which have remained a model for the world ever since. 
few moderns have approached this concise charm 
which reminds us of the tiny Japanese picture poems. 
landor, indeed, a Greek born out of due time, did so, 
tut there is no standard collection of his poems to be 
lad nowadays. Rarely do we find such things in 
liter-day letters. The poetaster sprawls his prosy 
may past all restrictions, anxious chiefly to startle, and 
Wlorget tradition. He does not see the advantage of 
a tebellious form.’’ His uncouth capers are cut 
wihout any chains. There are long and dull poems 
mthe Anthology, but they can be easily avoided. The 
Wat pieces are confined to two stanzas or one and 
te clegiac metre. 


‘The other point is this. No one with any preten- 
fms to taste can forget the genius of the great age of 


ool umece. Simonides lives in the epitaph to our dead in 


sith Africa, but few realise that these epigrams ex- 
tid as late as the age of Justinian, and that some of 
lielatest are wonderfully good examples of the Greek 
grit when Greece was gone. Long after the death 
Horace Greece was still justifying his epigram and 
Gpturing her fierce captors. No court functionary, 
@at from Goethe, ever wrote so well as Paulus Silen- 
Mus. In the latter centuries a real love of Nature is 
Rwaled which is rare in classic poetry. Wood-music, 
swallow and the grasshopper and pastoral solitude 


dig Mecelebrated in a way that makes us think of Pan as 


bose of 


& potent deity—Pan whose name has given us 
vers the word ‘‘ panic.”’ 

We are glad to have in a handy form the text of the 
Mole of the Anthology, but readers should certainly 
Me Mr. Paton’s hint and look first at the epigrams of 
t, then those of Philippus, and, last of all, 
Byzantine origin. Philosophers and Christian 
mS are not generally good poets. Diogenes 
Hus wrote, remarks Mr. Paton, ‘‘ perhaps the 


jot St Verses ever published.’’ Some of the worst, we 


to say, for Mr. Paton is clearly ignorant of 
@ modern publishers can print and send out for 


as “ poetry.’’ The Epigrams. which begin the 


Mt volume with the defiant notice, ‘‘ Let the pious 


and godly Epigrams of the Christians take precedence, 
even if the pagans are displeased, ’ are not important 
to the reader of taste. Gregory of Naziana is fatally“ 
fluent in over 250 epigrams in the second volume. 
They are part of the standard text, and that is all that 
need be said about them. As for pieces of Byzantine 
date, some are graceful enough to deceive the scholar 
with the idea that he is still in the golden age of 
Greece, but frequently we are reminded of the judg- 
ment of Gibbon. ‘‘ After a long and tedious conversa- 
tion with the Byzantine declaimers, how refreshing is 
the truth, the symplicity, and the eloquence of an Attic 
writer!’’ Yet in a time of holy plunder, when pagan 
riches were converted to the use of the faithful, and 
ministers were seldom selected for their talents, we 
may wonder that poetry, for people in a public position, 
could exist at all or venture to commemorate subjects 
outside the achievements of Justinian or the virtues of 
his infamous and all-powerful Empress. Paulus 
Silentiarius is certainly some way above his age, and 
it would be interesting to know how he got his place 
at court. Luckily we have not to read here his inter- 
minable verses on the Church of Saint Sophia. There 
is not so much satire in the Byzantine period as one 
might expect, but Palladas (see vol. iv, p. 24) was 
capable of a bitter reduction of the pride of humanity 
worthy of Swift. Such criticism does not seem to 
belong to sunny Greece. A late Atticist like Lucian 
has as keen an eye for human folly as Juvenal, but his 
world of humbug and unreason is pleasantly hit off, 
not ferociously condemned. The Anthology is no col- 
lection of despairing moralists. One epigram by a pes- 
simist accusing Ilfe, business and nature is directly 
answered by another, which points out that all are 
good. The rude philosopher is hit off in this 
dialogue :— 

“*A: Sir, I am Heraclitus, and assert that I alone 
discovered wisdom, and my services to my country 
were better than wisdom. Ay, Sir; for I assailed even 
my own parents, evil-minded folks, with contumely. 
B: A fine return for their bringing up! A: Be off! 
B: Don’t be rough. A: Because you may soon hear 
something rougher than my people heard from me. 
B: Farewell. A: And you get out of Ephesus.”’ 


Next to this epigram is that of Callimachus on a 
Heraclitus of a very different sort, a perfect example 
of somewhat mannered grace which is famous in the 
rendering preserved in the ‘Ionica’ of Cory. Mr. 
Paton does not attempt to reproduce the vivid idiom, 
** We sank the sun in our talk,’’ which imspired prob- 
ably Cleopatra’s phrase in ‘A Dream of Fair Women,’ 
‘* We drank the Libyan sun to sleep.’’ 

It would be unfair, however, to expect only the best 
in an Anthology covering so many centuries. We 
learn something even from the praises of men like 
Tiberius and Nero; and, ranging over a multitude of 
topics, we enjoy the comments on that doubtful deity 
Grammar, compliments between learned lawyers dally- 
ing with the Muses, the gentleman who explains that 
he ‘‘can’t eat compressed air,’’ the glories of fresh 
*cabbages and lettuce now common among allotment 
holders, and many another touch which betrays the 
private life unknown to historians. It is pleasing to 
see an anonymous protest against the late appearance 
of pumpkins, and note Lucian’s warning (by no means 
out of date) that ‘‘ Rouge and paste will never turn. 
Hecuba into Helen.’’ 

Much good work in the collection has no name, and 
here we must enter our one complaint against Mr. 
Paton. He has given us ample indexes to each volume, 
of subject and author, but no simple list of first lines 
in Greek which would enable us at once to get hold of 
our favourites. There is an epigram, for instance, 
translated into Latin in ‘Gil Blas’ and Burton’s 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ which we attempt in Eng- 
lish thus :— 

‘* Fortune and Hope, adieu! I’ve found the port : 

I’ve done with you; make others now your sport.’’ 
We look for this among the ‘ Declamatory Epigrams ’ 
of vol. iv.; we know the Greek, and that it 
is anonymous; but how, without an Index of first lines, 
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are we to hit on it amongst a collection of 827 epi- 

grams, since the Index supplied does not give it under 
“*Fortune’’ or ‘‘ Hope’’? In these common-sense 

matters of reference scholars are slow learners. 

‘Mr. Paton translates clearly, though with no bias 
for dignity, is a master of the detail the epigrams 
bring before us, and is as likely as anybody to be able 
to explain to us obscure points. The learned 
curiosities, riddles, and jokes in the collection are not 
striking. Non omnia possunus omnes : the Greeks had 
an admirable sense of style, and wrote easily and con- 
vincingly about things in which they did not believe : 
but they had not, on the whole, an advanced sense of 
wit and humour. Life either in Greece or Rome was 
much simpler and less intricate than it is now. Per- 
haps they did not feel or experience the striking in- 
congruities and anomalies which figure so largely in 
modern civilisation, and have not decreased in war- 
time. Many an epigram expresses poignantly the 
grief and mystery of early death, but the general im- 
pression we get from the writers is of that Grecian 
brightness of whith Heine spoke. If they had no 
hopes of another world, they made the best of this in 
spite of their Cynics and Stoics. We have to make the 
best of ours in spite of ‘‘ Dora.’’ ‘ 


A CORNISH TRAGEDY. 


Wastralls. By Mrs. C. A. Dawson-Scott. Heinemann. 6s. net. 
HOUGH this tale of rural life in Cornwall is the 
tragedy of an ill-mated pair, we are very glad to 
have it, if only as a relief from the antics of stereotyped 
marionettes deep in the silly sooth of sentiment which 
silly people regard as the only reading for war-time. 
If Mrs. Dawson-Scott had written as dismal a story as 
some we remember which end in a holocaust of victims 
and inspissated gloom, the times might have been 
against her. But her unlucky pair do not hold all the 
stage; their fortunes involve and even improve the 
destiny of two young lovers; and the book is rich in 
human nature and country candour. It is a piece of 
genuine England, too, for it deals with the land and 
rural ways. The farm of Wastralls is almost an evil 
genius for those it holds in its grip, and the unspoilt 
dialect is a pleasure after the worn polysyllables of the 
townsman, who is apt to think himself impressive when 
he is talking like a newspaper. Country people may 
be stupid and backward in some ways, but they have a 
shrewdness and a sense of character which come out 
well in dialect. The word ‘‘wisht,’’ for instance, is 
infinitely suggestive of a brooding evil influence. The 
many local touches are effective, from ‘‘ The Stripper ’’ 
and the oyster-catchers on the shore to tamarisks, 
violets in autumn and thunder and lightning splits. 

The story reveals Sabina Rosevear, a masterful girl, 
unwed, ruling and working her farm of Wastralls with 
the skill of a man after the death of her father, the old 
Squire. She refuses various offers of marriage and 
then weds amiss for reasons which might have been 
more clearly exhibited. Her husband is a farm hand 
of foreign blood, a piece of flotsam who had drifted in 


gentleman, and penned the most scathing indictmens 
German women, we have ever read. The English . 
Karen, who becomes engaged and more, Marries (ei 
von Hohearoda, and after meeting him three times 

more lucky than she deserved in finding him a mend Hook 
a gentleman, who met his death in a duel, fighting fg 
her honour. 

Little Graf Max, aged 13, who tried to hang himse} 
after failing in his examinations, and was rescued by hig 
English step-mother, is an example of the, way Germa 
boys are ill-treated and bullied by their elders. 

There is a most amusing English maid, who, hay) 
served a duchess, was in no way impressed bya 
German Schloss, or the Grafin who made cakes ay 
locked up the tea and sugar. When caught in Ge 
at the beginning of the war, the way she played up for 
England, is most refreshing reading. Mrs. Sidgwig 
also gives an account of a rich Jewish family; the 
vulgarity and snobbishness, but she says the Jewig 
women were anxious to be kind to the British prisonen 
The chapter, however, that really stabs, is an accouy 
of our prisoners marching through the streets of a Ge. 
man town, blood-stained, wounded and starving. T 
gzossness and barbarity of the women certainly bea 
anything we have ever read. We have all spoken ip fines, t 
returned prisoners, but inarticulate Tommy, with th 
remembrance’ visibly before him, can’t describe th 
dreadful scenes like a writer of Mrs. Sidgwick’s know 
ability, and this chapter will long remain in our minds 


. A GREAT BOTANIST. 


G.C.S.1. Based on Materials collected and 
Lady Hooker. By Leonard: Huxley. 
36s. net. 
XOKER had a long life, but his biography 
not have been quite so long, or so full of thep™y © 
scientific detail which his indefatigable pen contributed that a 
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a boat into Morven Cove and had been adopted by a 


neighbouring hind with a childless wife. Sabina her- 

self has no children and is crippled by an accident, but to th 

insists on keeping her hold ori the management of the Speci a li sts in . r 
ea 


farm. This is what her husband wants and does his 
utmost to get. When passion and his moody fits gain 
the predominance over his sombre soul, tragedy is 
inevitable. Yet the final scenes hold a surprise which 
illustrates the irony of providence. The story is some- 
what delayed at the great crisis by the study of the 
moody husband’s mind, but it is well wrought and well 
written. The author understands her country folk as 
well as their dialect. 


KAREN.”’ 


Karen. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. Collins and Sons. 6s. net. 
M®:. Sidgwick always writes well, and this is a 
j most interesting book, as she has given a charm- 
ing picture of a little German boy, made his father a 
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o the great advantage of his correspondents. Yet we 
not sure: indifferent as the public is to the ques- 
tions which engage a man of science, it is well that the 
nce and wide beneficence of such a man as 
Hooker should be realised. His modesty underrated 
‘egwn work at all times, though its value has long 
to the world. It is fitting that Huxley’s son 
gould write Hooker’s life, for Huxley and Hooker 
were great friends, and both invaluable to Darwin 
ghen he was confronted with an incredulous audience 
snd the full force of the odium theologicum. Huxley, if 
we remember right, called himself ‘‘the maid of all 
york” of the Darwinian movement. He might, with 
his exquisite command of trenchant English, have 
alled himself ‘‘ the gladiator.’” But Hooker, though 
wot a brilliant writer, carried heavy guns of learning 
aod experience. For fifteen years before they reached 
. Sidgwic fi le publicity of print, Darwin’s ideas received from 
fim comment at once critical, stimulating and affec- 
fonate. At the famous meeting of the British Associa- 
fon at Oxford, Hooker, having come in- casually as 
me not rejoicing in the tedium of such gatherings, 
emolished the second-hand cleverness of ‘‘ Soapy 
Sam,” by showing up his sheer incompetence. Huxley 
m the same occasion scored off the Bishop on his own 
but the exact words of his retort do not matter 
meh. The validity of the Darwinian hypothesis was 
wd js the real question, not the unpleasantly pleasant 
things that can be said for or against it. Darwin modi- 
fel thought as much as any man in the nineteenth 
entury, though in the twentieth his views have been 
smewhat overshadowed by the pursuit of Mendelism. 
Hooker had an early admiration for Darwin, and, 
OU Pike him and Huxley, found an excellent openin~ for 
iiscareer in a scientific cruise, which, his father feared, 
aight win him over from botany to zoology. To grow 
ina family of learning and distinction must be 
raphy need} aways rather a trial; so much is expected of you; so 
full of the} may traditions have to be maintained or improved 
contributesiat a career of wild Bohemianism, when freedom 
comes, might almost be justified by way of reaction. 
Hooker grew up among the solemnities of strict family 
mspect, Johnsonian diction, and all the virtues of the 
iMustrious apprentice. In his early years there was a 
Mime almost of ‘Sandford and Merton.’ He walked 

DS tty-four miles not to miss a lecture next day, and, 
9 fm launched into the bigger world, he secured his 


sition with a tact and judgment worthy of twice his 
Thenceforward his scientific activity was amaz- 
gboth in observation and in writing. If his father 
iany doubts as to his makin~ the best use of his 
it, he did not know his Joseph. The one thing that 
ist strike every reader of this biography is the in- 
Sant apolication and thoroughness of Hooker’s 
beatific life, when a lesser man would have been 
med and discouraged. Lecture, after being 
med out of a Professorship at Edinburgh he had 
ason to expect, he would not ; but he travelled, wrote, 
hed, examined tedious beginners, and at Kew, 
mwas made by his father and himself, he was so 
mic a worker that he might have worn out early. 
ad work alone does not kill: nick-named ‘‘ Croaky 
in youth, Ke lived to be 94. 
He was aided in his assiduous labours by his indiffer- 
to the pleasures of society, though no man had a. 
emer regard for his family and friends. Also he 


a easy humour which made his critical frankness © 


Mable and quarrelling difficult. He knew what he 
Stalking about, but he was always tactful in warn- 
tthers who knew less. The charming portrait of 
by Richmond which is reproduced as the frontis- 
of the fist volume and repeated on the paper 


covers of the book he himself described as lacka- 
daisical, but he was always a fighter when he. had to 
stand up for himself and his friends, and more than 
once he had to struggle hard to secure his due. He was 
never keen about money and always generous in apply- 
ine it to the uses of science. If he had sought the 
world, flattered the right sort of ignorant people, and 
advertised his own varied accomplishments, he might 
have been free from 


‘*that eternal want of pence 
Which vexes public men.”’ 


As it was, the scandalous indifference and stinginess 
of officials and authority are writ large in these 
volumes, when he went on his first cruise :— 


‘‘ Except some drying paper for plants, I had not 
a single instrument or book supplied to me as a 
naturalist—all were given to me by my father.’’ 


Later on, and after his Indian travels, he was swindled 
by John Company, though he surveyed and mapped the 
whole province of Sikkim and opened up the resources 
of Darjeeling at the cost of his captivity and the loss of 
all his instruments and part of his collections. When he 
brought out the first volume of his ‘Flora Indica’ 
with a learned colleague, they paid all the expenses of 
it, and put a merely nominal price on 130 copies for 


‘* John Company, after refusing to subscribe for 
copies, or promote the work, or repay the authors, . 
on hearing how cheap it was, bought up 100 copies 
unknown to us, which threw the work out of print, 
and left us £200 out of pocket, and our object 
defeated !”’ 

Incredible meanness, but we fancy we have heard simi- 
lar stories of official behaviour in recent years. We 
hope that the war will change this attitude of stingy 
indifference to science. The Japanese named Hooker 
‘fone of the twenty-nine Heroes of the World that 
Modern Time has produced,’’ while a bumptious First 
Commissioner of Works under Gladstone nearly drove 
him out of Kew, which under his regime brought 
quinine and rubber from one side of the world to 
the other. 

Like his ancestor, the rreat theologian, he deserved 
the title of ‘‘judicious.”” He saw that clergymen 
botanists were apt to pay too little attention to style 
and clearness after a course of lecturing and talking 
without criticism. He denounced the foolish habit of 
creating new species out of isolated varieties, and hit 
off the extravagances of a German botanist in a single 
line, ‘‘ So Sonder makes 106 Oxalises—humph.’’ His 
light way of reproving ignorance is agreeable; perhaps 
he lived so long because he could laugh—over a wing- 
less bird supposed to feed on vegetable diet occurring 
in high trees only, and over Italians offering him some 
fossil sharks’ teeth three inches long as those of St. 
Paul. He could comment effectively on the ~roblems 
of existence :— 

‘‘ What a wonderful thing the finger of Provi- 
dence is—if people would only understand it!’’ 

He could even be humorous about his dubious prospects 
in 1850 after his return from India :— 

“* Reputation is a very fine thing; and Botany is a 
very charming science, but neither will keep the pot 
boiling in that land of constraint and restraint— 
England—where my prospects are distraint for 
window-tax and poor-rates, if the Woods and 
Forests will not give me a barn at Kew.”’ 

Mr. Huxley has filled in the details of the long life with 
admirable care and perseverance, and, of course, he 
writes a good style. But we are shocked to note his 
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descent from the flowers of language to a rampant 
weed in the sentence, ‘* This visit, to his great regret, 
never materialised.’’ We can imagine the shade of the 
first editor of the Cornhill shuddering over the verb 
of his latest successor. What would Thackeray, a 
purist who objected to ‘‘authoress,’’ have said to 
** materialise ’’ ! 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


‘ The Quarterly Review,’ July (Murray, 6s.), is well up to its 
usual standard. Among the literary articles, the most interesting 
is that on ‘ The Last of the Latin Historians,’ by the Right Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher, which gives an account of the surviving works 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, who is our chief authority for the 
history of Julian the Apostate and his immediate successors. Sir 
Valentine Chirol writes a sympathetic obituary of Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice, and gives a number of extracts from his verse, 
which show a true feeling for poetry. Mr. William Miller con- 
tributes an account of the organisation and social life of ‘ The 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099-1291,’ which has many pic- 
tures of: the Crusading East, like that of Acre, where might be 
seen the princely families ‘‘ all walking about the squares with 
their golden coronets on their heads.’? C. G. Montefiore gives the 
modernist Jewish view of the contents and date of the Psalter, 
and Mr. Horatio F. Brown writes on ‘ The Ideals and Inspira- 
tions of Italy’ with understanding and feeling. ‘An English 
Prison from Within,’ by Stephen Hobhouse, enforces the criticism 
of our prison system in the light of his own experience. The 
war articles include two on ‘ German Propagandist Societies ’ and 
. Sinn Fein and Germany,’ a review of ‘ America’s First Year of 
War ’ and Col. Blood’s military account of the German offensive. 
Foreign politics are represented by ‘The Four Treaties of 
.Bucarest’ and ‘ Spain and Gibraltar,’ and the finance of the 
country by Edgar Crammond, -who insisits on the need for an 
increased production and an expanded foreign trade if we are to 
meet our jiabilities after the war. 


‘The Edinburgh Review,’ July (Longmans, 6s. net), contains 
only two literary articles, that by Mr. Drinkwater on. ‘ 
Poetry. of Francis Ledwidge’ and that of W. P. Jamies on 
* Books and Travel,’ the first of them a little too superior in 
tone, the second rather superficial, but appreciative so far as it 
goes. *‘ Irish Realities ’ is one of the best in the number, though 
it only reiterates with fresh force arguments long since put for- 
ward. There are three important financial articles: by Mr. 
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Addis 01 ‘Problems of British Banking,’ in which he makes 
am remarks on the proportion of capital and reserve to de- 

#< in English and German Banks 9 to 26 per cent. respec- 
ively and on their administration, and does not approve, as an 
economist, of the suppression of the London agencies of foreign 
Mr. C. E. Fayle criticises the demand for re-imposal 
gf the Navigation Acts, and believes that the advantages gained 
English trade during their currency was not due to them. 
He makes an exception to the claim drafted by Mr. Samuel for 
fe Association of Chambers of Commerce in favour of the reser- 
gion of the coasting trade. Dr. Shadwell writes on ‘Ger- 
gansm, War and Peace,’ and there are articles on Afghanistan, 
Canada and India (by Sir Valentine Chirol). 


‘The Law Quarterly Review,’ July (Stevens, 5s. net), besides 
wiles of mainly professional interest, has two of more general 
daracter. Mr. Theobald Matthew makes ‘ Bardell v. Pickwick ’ 
de text for a note on the usages in personal actions swept away 
jythe Judicature Acts. Why was the action tried at the Guildhall 
if not at Westminster? Why do the judges of the ey 
Basch division call each other ° brother ’? hy did Mr. P. M. 
ws think- it was a joke to sign his notes ‘ Afternoon’ ? 
What is a ‘tales’? What is known of Sergeant Snubbin? All 
fis and more is agreeably explained. Judge W. J. Johnston 
grites on ‘The Parliament of the Pale’ with some accuracy but 
w historical perspective. The Irish Parliament was in its origin 
wd development strictly parallel with the English up to Tudor 
fms. Where its failure lay was in the fact that the two 
qumtries were not in the same historical stage of progress, and 
fut Ireland contained so many “‘ liberties’? and “‘ regalities,”’ 
gmiindependent, whose history has still to be investigated. The 
Judge seems ignorant of the Irish “‘ Modus Tenendi’’ (as shown 
@p. 203. n. 1) and of the admirable summary of Irish Parlia- 
mentary History in ‘ Tudor and Stuart Proclamations,’ where he 
would have found an earlier record of an Irish Speaker than that 
discovered by Falkiner. As for the non-representation of the 
Ish in Irish Parliaments, it would be equally true and beside 
the.point to say that the native English were not represented in 
fnglish Parliaments: the persons represented were freeholders, 
aitors to the County Courts, and burgesses, and the majority 
d Englishmen have never had a vote. 
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LA R. Marriott on ‘ National Expenditure,’ by Sir C. S. ‘ The Scottish Historical Review,’ july (MacLehose, Glasgow, 
a 


2s. 6d. net), contains a of “‘ Macaulay’s Treatment of 
Scottish History,’ by Prof. Firth, mainly unfavourable, an 
account of the Solemn League and Covenant by Lord Guthrie, 
which Should help Englishmen to distinguish between it. and the 
National Covenant, and a history by William Stewart of an 
early Scottish unlicensed newspaper. The most generally in- 
teresting paper is Miss Murray's attempt to prove that the witches 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were devotees of a 
surviving primitive re actual living man 
as an incarnate god. evidence of this, if it were the case, 
would be very small, but Miss Murray, in examining the trials 
of the witches at North Berwick in 1590 and 1591, for attempt- 
ing to destroy James VI and his wife, thinks she has found their 
deity in the person of Francis Stewart, afterwards Earl of 
Bothwell, who was the son of a legitimated son of James V, 
and therefore a possible next heir to James IV. The paper is 
one which will no doubt receive the attention it merits, and it is 
a pity that Mr. Andrew Lang is not with us to welcome it. We 
have tried to remember any other case in which the incarnate 
“* Devil ’’ could be named. Perhaps Miss Murray will continue 
her line of research? . 


* Science Progress,’ July (Murray, 5s. net), besides the usua! 
features, contains a study of protective colouration by Mr. 
Mottram and Dr. Edridge Green from the point of colour vision, 
showing that brown and green are equally invisible at a certain 
stage of evolution, and a paper by Sir Henry Thom on 
‘The Food Requirements of a Normal Working-Class Family.’ 
The article of most general interest is that of Brig.-General 
Anderson on a super-magic square discovered on an Indian 
temple. It not only adds up to 34 any way as in the ordinary 
magic square, but any four chambers taken in a square make 
up 34, and there are half-a-dozen other ways in which it is 
symmetrical. The same square, in a variant, is found in a 
Diirer engraving, and the author ts a possible mystic 
origin. He supplies a table by which all its possible variants 
may be constructed. 


‘History,’ July (Macmillan, 1s. net) contains papers by 
Prof. McLaughlin of Chicago, Hubert Hall, and Geoffrey 
Callendar, who writes in praise of Drake’s expedition to 


Cadiz in 1597, as the final defeat of the galley as a fighting boat. 
His characterisation of Philip II in 1688 reserves quotation : 
**He committed himself to . . the maddest of all military 
enterprises: he sent a strictly military expedition over an un- 
commanded sea.’’ His further remarks (on present and past) 
are equally worth . Miss Power’s ‘ Historical Revision "’ 
is devoted to the effects of the Black Death on rural organisation, 
and sums up the destructive (if puzzlingly inconsistent) results of 
modern enquiry on the orthodox views of a few years ago. 


‘The Fortnightly Review,’ August (Chapman & Hall, 3s. net), 
is an unusually good number. One li article is Mr. 
Courtney on Euripides, part of a lecture at the Royal Institution, 
emphasising the realistic portraiture in his more familiar plays, 
and his romantic appeal. Prof. Boas writes on the theatrical 
touring companies which visited Oxford in the seventeerith cen- 
tury, including those that were paid to go away. He confirms 
the view that the reign of Charles I, con to the ordinary 
impression, was a gloomy and inartistic one. Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
address on ‘ Humanistic Science’ advocates a widening of the 
humanities to include elementary science, which should be 
qualitative rather than quantitative. ‘Fabricus’ in another 
article urges that education should run on American lines. Mr. 
Frederick Harrison writes in a somewhat pessimistic vein of the 
progréss he has spent his life in advocating—and no wonder. Mr. 
Wilcox narrates the murder of a Russian general by his troops, 
and the way in which it was avenged, with a tel simplicity, 
and a late American Ambassador at Berlin gives * Impres- 
sions of the Kaiser.’ The political articles are by Mr. Marriott, 
Mr. Swift MacNeill, Mr. William Archer, and Mr. Griffin—a 
varied company. Mr. Hurd writes on sea-power. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In ‘ The Madgwick Affair’ (Ward, Lock, 5s. net), Mr. David 
Whitelaw ines a swindler murdering a man who is returning 
with him to England from Australia, and taking not only his 
money, but his personality and belongings, including a y 
girl who has claims on him h her father. That a shre 
swindler should take such risks when he could have got off 
safely with the money and had, even to secure that, to invent an 
improbable story of being wrecked and picked up by a boat, does 
not seem very likely. But we may fairly allow an improbability 
without which the story could not exist. Mr. Whitelaw writes 
much better than the. average purveyor of mysteries, and has 
imagined some telling siuations. We expected more of the black- 
mailing servant, but the materials for excitement after all are 
sufficient. 
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MOTOR NOTES. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is a needy man. 
He carries more cares under his bonnet in war-time 
than would serve to kill many cats. Therefore I am 
not of those who would begrudge him the right to put 
his hand into any man’s pocket. The war must be 
won, and those who cannot fight must at least pay for 
the powder. Yet there are decencies to be observed. 
It is not necessary to call names. The sting of injus- 
tice embitters the pain of extortion. In future motor- 
ing is to be classed as a luxury, and taxed at the rate 
of 16 per cent. accordingly. The tax may be, and 
indeed is, a necessary evil, but the accusation rankles 
in that, coming upon the top of many months of coer- 
cive discipline, it represents a very notable perversion 
of the truth. Motoring has ceased to be a luxury. It 
has been whittled down by petrol restriction and police 
regulation to the limits of necessary business or pro- 
fessional journeyings. The joy user is no more. The 
gentle tourist, pursuing like a pilgrim of Mecca, the 
lure of the road, for its own sake, is gone to “‘ trail 
the puissant pike ’’ in France. A law-abiding’ people 
has ceased to take its pleasure in fine turns of speed. 
But the trouble is that this luxury label will stick, now 
that it has been affixed to motoring by Authority. 

This is to be the more regretted because the future 
development of the motor industry in this country and 
the consequent solution of many social and agrarian 
problems depend upon the general acceptance of an 
entirely different view. 

Motoring must be regarded in future as a prime 
necessity. The watchword of civilisation is ‘‘ improve 
your communications,’’ and just as railway and postal 
facilities are rightly regarded as essential to the mate- 
rial prosperity of a modern state so motoring should 
be permitted to take its place in the same category. 
It began as a rich man’s hobby; it will end by being 
the poor man’s salvation. 


The Cost of Motor Hire. 


We are a long way from that state of beatitude » 
present, but it is coming, and it will be hasteneq ‘ 
very healthy reaction from the present high prices y 
motor service, The fees for hiring private motors fy 
invalids and others for whom petrol can be obtaj 
are at present absurdly high. A lady desiring to yig 
Weybridge and return almost immediately to Longy 
was recently asked £2 5s. for the trip. Consider 
that the first-class fare by rail for the return j 
is only ss., this put the alternative motor jourp 
otherwise so much pleasanter and more suitable 
of court. It was dubbed an extravagant luxury repre. 
hensible in war-time. Taking it for granted that, 
very decent car suitable for touring or hire service fy 
a value of £350, the wear and tear for one day 
not, on the average, exceed 10s. Add 10s. for fe 
chauffeur and 8s. for the petrol, two gallons at 
miles per gallon (Weybridge is 19} miles from Waterly 
station) and you get a total of 28s. This appears toh 
much more nearrly the true economic value of thy 
particular service. If only, however, we possessed, 
little more of the genius of co-ordination and 
tive effort, how easy it would be to arrange mot, 
journeys which would actually compete in cost per mik 
with the railway. 

One would then ring up a telephone number and bok 
a seat in a car starting for a certain destination ong 
morning:to be arranged. 

The car would call at your door at the appointed tim 
and the fact that it contained two or three other passe 
gers bound for the same bourne would affect you » 
more than the presence of other passengers on a train 

Four sensible co-operative pilgrims thus journeying 
to Weybridge, upon our previous estimate of 28s. would 
each of them accomplish the trip for 7s. All this may 


sound Utopian, but it is a chapter in the history d 


road transport which waits to be written, 
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RECENT FICTION. 


‘Wolf Breed,’ by Jackson Gregory (Melrose, 5s. net) is a story 
of ——— in the far North West of Canada and of the re- 
demption of No-Luck Drennen and Kootenaie George. Mixed up 
with it is a tale of lost and buried treasure and adventure in the 
wilds. As such we can thoroughly recommend it. 

‘The Book of Strange Loves,’ by Regina Miriam Bloch 
(Richmond, 5s. net), is a collection or short stories of Eastern 
and Western love, told in a style suggesting a bowdlerised Pierre 
Louys and Iréne Osgood, with heroines such as Messalina, 
Delilah, Deranira, a vestal virgin, and Istar. The author has 
undoubted imagination and considerable power of writing of the 
florid sort, and we see no reason why here work should not be 

ular. 

The Bells of Paradise,’ by Geoffrey Whitworth (Melrose, 5s. 
net), is the story of Robin West, Adrian Goldsworthy, and her 
cousin Avis Redfern, who come together by means of a bun shop 
where Avis is a waitress, serving at the table of Robin and 
Valentine, Adrian’s brother. Robin and Valentine make acquaint- 
ance, and go down for Christmas to the Goldsworthy family place. 
He embarks in cinema production; Avis disappears to Bruges, 
and Adrian (who is a suffragette) becomes engaged to Robin. A 
situation is found for him in the movement, and he goes off to 
Bruges to practice conversational French. His friendship with 
Avis develops into warmer feelings, but he returns to England 
still determined to marry Adrian, who postulates conditions as to 
their married life more usual in fact than in fiction. The out- 
break of the war reveals to Robin the unexpected consequences of 
his Bruges liaison, and his conduct thereon leads to a solution of 
his difficulties. The story is well written, and the portrait of the 
modern young woman lifelike and sympathetic. 

‘The Fire of Green Boughs,’ by Mrs. Victor Rickard (Duck- 
worth, 6s. net), is another study of the modern young woman, 
this time one brought up in a wealthy household with no money 
at her command, and no means of earning her livelihood. After 
a short experience as a clerk in the Ministry of Munitions, she is 
sent by her uncle to Kerry, where she falls under suspicion of 
being a German agent in consequence of her charity to a mortally 
injured officer of a wrecked submarine. The suspicion follows 
her back to London and nearly ruins her life. The story is well 
constructed and admirably written. We commend it to our 
readers. 

“The Garden of Survival,’ by Algernon Blackwood (Macmillan, 
3s. 6d. net). The author is a master in the art of suggesting an 
atmosphere of mystery, and this book is, to our mind, one of the 
finest he has ever written. It is in the form of a letter describing 
‘how a marriage, apparently unsuccessful, and early brought to a 
close by the sudden death of the wife, led up to a fuller realisation 
by the husband of the meaning of his wife’s love through the 
sense of beauty. The whole book is a wonderful piece of writing. 

* The Drift of Pinions,’ by Robert Keable (Skeffington, 6s. net), 
is a number of episodes of missionary life in South Africa, by 
Roman Catholics mostly, all of them involving something of the 
miraculous or supernatural. They are very well told and should 
prove attractive to readers interested in such matters. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
A Spring Harvest (C. B. Smith). Erskine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. 
net 


British Artists at the Front (Eric Kennington). ‘Country Life.’ 


5s. net. 

Confidence, Patriotic & Other Poems (R. I. Woodhouse). 
Erskine Macdonald. 2s. 6d. net. 

Canning and Bottling (Helen Pixell Goodrich). Longmans. 
2s. net. 

Echoes from the Pentateuch (Marcus S. R. Richards). Baker & 


Son. 2s. net. 
Economic Problems of Peace after War (W. R. Scott). 
Series. Cambridge Univ. Press. 6s. net. © 
Five Tales (John Galsworthy). Heinemann. 6s. net. ~* 
Folly and Other Poems (Theodore Maynard). Erskine Macdonald. 


5s. net. 
and the Ethics of the War (P. H. Loyson). University 


France 
of London Press. 3s. net. 

Guns and Guitars (W. R. Titterton). Palmer & Hayward. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Lovers of Silver (S.P.B. Mais). Grant Richards. 6s. net. 

Poems Written During Great War (Bertram Lloyd). Allen & 

Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

Selections from Giraldus (S.P.C.K.). 9d. net. 

Selections from Matthew Paris. S.P.C.K. 9d. net. 

Sleepers Awake (Francis St. John Thackeray). Marshall. 1s. 6d. 
n 


et. 

Studies in Christianity (A. Clutton Breck). Constable. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Selected Papers on Social and Economic Questions (Benjamin 
Chapman Brown). Edited by E. M. B. and H.M.B. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 

The Veiled Lady (May Wynne). Jarrolds. 6s. net. 

The Best’ of Life (Muriel Hine). The Bodley Head. 6s. net. 

The Chestermarke Instinct (J. S. Fletcher). Allen & Unwin. 


6s. net. 
The New Testament MSS. (Henry A. Sanders). Macmillan N.Y. 


Sec. 


$1.25. 
The Leaf and Other Verses (R. D. Norton). Lamley & Co. 
The Meaning of Pain and Disease (Jos. S. Bolton). Barnes’ & 


Humby. 1s. 6d. net. 


War and Revolution in Asiatic Russia (M. Philips Price). Allen 


& Unwin. 8s. 6d. net 


THE CITY. 


The ‘‘ report ’’ of the Judicial Committee of the Prin 
Council on the unalienated land of Southern Rhodesia 
long and intricate and apparently shareholders of & 
Chartered Company have a little difficulty in gang 
its effect upon their position. In some quarters @ 
judgment has been described as a defeat for the ogp 
pany ; but if it cannot be regarded as a great victory 


_at least establishes the relations of the company to & 


Crown which hitherto have been in doubt. In effect} 
result of the case is that the- Crown is declared to} 
the owner of the unalienated land and the Chartemy 
Co. as agent for the Crown has power to contig 
alienations of the land so long as it retains the admigg 
tration of the territory. It is entitled to reimbursemgy 
by the Crown for the accumulated deficits on admit 
trative account, to set off against this claim all 
ceeds of land sales. Thus the right of the companys 
established to continue to deal with the land as it iy 
hitherto with the knowledge that he proceeds of ay 
land sold may serve as a credit against administra 
deficits. The total deficit is £3,728,742 which my» 
now be taken to be due, with interest, from the Crom 
Against this, proceeds of land sales figure in the balaig 
sheet at £776,303. It is assumed also that in the eva 
of the Crown taking over the administration of t 
territory it would meet the Matabele war and Rhodem 
defence expenditure amounting to £2,707,370. Te 
Chartered Co. is no worse off than it was before th 
judgment was given and in certain respects it is bette 
off because of the points formerly in doubt that ha 
been settled. The shares will continue to have the 
curious fascination for speculators and no doubt wi 
move in fairly regular curves, as they have for yea 
past. Dividend prospects however are still remote. 
Although restriction of output is naturally a depres 
ing factor, Rubber shares have a much better undertox 
now and might easily experience a general appreciatim 
—particularly the young producers which will be be 
fited by the Merlimau decision in regard to ext 
profits tax if it be upheld. The Merlimau Co. appeal 
against its assessment for excess profits duty whith® 
based upon what is known as the Vallambrosa decisi 
whereby expenditure on capital account of a recut 
nature had been allowed to be deducted from pr 
before assessment to income tax. For the purpos 
arriving at the pre-war capital for purposes of ext 
profits assessment, however, the authorities held hi 
no allowance in the company’s favour could be made 
respect to this recurring capital expenditure. & 
company appealed against this decision and has | 
upheld by the Commissioners. ; 
Oil shares continue to attract considerable attem 
and although some indiscriminate buying has run pm 
rather high in a few cases there is no doubt that! 


oil industry is capable of very great expansion after gis 


war. Sir Marcus Samuel emphasised this at the 5 
meeting when he declared the intention of the Re 
Dutch-Shell group to establish oiling stations throw 
out the world. Unquestionably in the trade war off 
future the steam-engined vessel will be unable to@ 
pete with the ship run on internal combustion engi 
Ship owners and builders should devote earnest am 
tion to this subject. After the’war oil will be obtain 
at prices which will work out much cheaper than@ 
and if the Shell interests are ready to put up ® 

stations all over the world there is no reasom 

British ship owners and builders should hesitate ald 


allow foreign shipping concerns to get ahead of Oa 


After the war South African land companies ® 
hope to derive some benefit from immigration. AM) 
smaller concerns of this character the Transvaal 
Rhodesian Estates, Limited, has passed a 
necessary resolutions for reducing its issued @ 


from £715,000 to £429,000. Sanction of the aie 


to the scheme is now awaited and the company WH ™ 
make a fresh start, as it were, with a clean »® 
sheet. 
£26,660 was recorded which must be consider 
factory in unfavourable circumstances. 


For the year to December 31st last, a PIOUS 
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VENTURE TRUST 


FINANCIAL POSITION IMPROVED—ZINC AND KENT 
ne Pri COAL INTERESTS. 


Tux Orpinary Generar MeerinG of the Venture Trust, 
er ig, was held on the 3ist ult., at Winchester House, Old Broad 
& @et, EC., Mr. A. A. Baumann (the chairman of the com- 


ing iding. 

ters Secretary (Mr. E. Fairweather, F.C.1.S. ) having read the 

he com wae convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 
ict The Chairman said : Gentlemen,—The financial position of the 
‘OTF sii has somewhat improved since our last meeting. The in- 
y to th gaments at cost have during the war increased from £64,424 to 
fect the £71,286. Taking these holdings at market price where possible, 
ad to hele o at oF under cost, the present value is £68,045, of which 
h one-third is represented by the interest in the Chislet 
artened Guiery, Ltd., as against £57,061 last year. Share transactions 
Conti % gring the financial year have yielded a profit of £1,754. With 
adminis regard t0 the manufacture of electrolytic zinc, that has been sus- 
for the time being owing to the new restrictions which 
jaw been caused by the prolongation of the war. As this is a 
adminis winical matter and concerns the affairs of another company, 1 
all po B gat be careful what I say, but from a letter received from the 
npany is chairman of the Zinc Company I may say that the decision of 
1S it hy te Government, in order to save cargo space, to stop the im- 
jon of zinc concentrates, raised the question of the advisa- 
4 of 5 diy of continuing our efforts to establish the electrolytic zinc 
istratie at the present time. The ever-increasing cost of coal, 
ich may de frequent awards of increased wages and the difficulty 
@ getting delivery of plant, together with a controlled 
ling for our produce, influenced the directors— 
> Dalat Aeris ‘the directors of the Electrolytic Zinc Company—in 
the eval deciding to stop the production of electrlytic zinc for the time 
1 of tei mg Our experience contains no element calculated to shake 
Rhodes ges faith in the commercial future of electrolytic zinc in this 
guniry, provided it is carried on on a sufficiently large scale and 
70. TRE ge suitable locality. We believe our works at Widnes are in 
fore tel sah 2 position. Meantime we are utilising a portion of our 


is bette Mat for the manufacture of a number of zinc compounds which | 


hat have mreadily saleable, and the raw materials for which will be ore 

Ee fomthe Welsh mines, which is unsuitable for fire smelting. We 
ave ther deukd quite shortly be in a position to know what profit.we can 
oubt will mukeirom this new departure. We expect it will suffice to give 
wafair return on our capital invested until such time as we 
m@ireume the manufacture of electrolytic zinc. 


Kent Coat OutLook. 

Sa if our electrolytic zinc venture is suspended for the time 
ieng, we have nothing but good news to tell you about our 
iierest in the Chislet Colliery in Kent. The prospects of that 
@mpany are practically assured. Despite the unskilful and 
Mikes finance which has to soine extent discredited the dis- 
wm crery of coal in Kent, we seem at last to have arrived at a 
tiitesslike basis for this great industry, which may, I am sorry 
My, transform the garden of England into another Black 
Comtry. Those of us who love scenery and who love golf will 

this, but we may console ourselves by getting cheaper 
m pr mal If it would only come this winter it would be a very 
misiantial consolation, but I cannot hold out any hopes that it 
Wil come as soon as that. The first shaft has been sunk to a 
of exO@itayth of over 1,400 ft., and has passed through 48 ft. of coal 
held tiaptitigining nine seams varying in width from 1 ft. to 7 ft., and 
» mademeet #4ms to be worked will probably be the 5ft. and 7 ft. The 
f nmulity of the coal, of which I have had the pleasure of seeing 


&. Bila, es far as I am a judge, is most excellent. It is not 
has ijiam coal, but it is good domestic coal, better than anything 
Miterto found in Kent and equal to the best in England. Coal 
attential ii'begin to be raised within the next week—not, of course, in 
sumer quantities. The second shaft has been sunk to a depth of 

‘un P btt., and will probably be complete! early next year. Far be it 
. that Giiem me to encourage anybody in that wicked practice of specu- 
after tgMimg, but if ever 1 saw what I considered to be a promising 


the Sie" d after all this company is called the ‘‘ Venture 
R inst”—it is Kent Coal and the Chislet Colliery, in which we 

he K@iitte a very large holding. I now beg to move: “That the 

- Mtors’ report and the audited accounts as submitted be and 

var of tage hereby approved and adopted.”’ 

Colonel Sir Howard Melliss, K.C.S.1, seconded the motion. 


engine PRocress oF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC INTEREST. 
est ati] Mi Chairman, in reply to questions, said that he was in- 
Sbtainige e’ the photographic paper venture in which they were in- 
han 0 Mtied had at last turned the corner. It was believed it would 
aD ee we to put on the market a very valuable photographic paper. 
up 0 trust was not interested in rubber shares. 
4son The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 
te agen Meliss, in moving the re-election of Mr. A. A. 
f theline the retiring director, recalled that the chairman “had 
} 0 fee the board a few months before the outbreakof war. He 
nies Pbrought forward many schemes and proposals for the better- 
Amo Of the undertaking. He had always advocated a conserva- 
svaal a Pilicy, and his great experience, political, literary, and com- 
coal, had been of the greatest value to the company. 
U.S. Middleton seconded the motion, which was warmly 
ed ca ed “by Mr. Lionel Harris and carried unanimously. 
the Gl’ Chairman thanked the shareholders for ‘his re-election, 
will th. pressed the hope that when they next met the war would 
f mo etiled, so that the work of bringing the capital of the com- 
DT Some close relation with the value of its assets might 
g promg takes in hand. Of fourteen companies with which he was 
, the Venture Trust was the only non-dividend payer, 
{was his ambition to place it in the honourable category of 
mend-paying concerns. 
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MARCONI WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
PROGRESS OF INTERESTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE ADJOURNED TWENTY-FIRST ORDINARY GENERAL MERTING of 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, Ltd., was held on ‘the 
Bist ult. at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Godfrey C. 
Isaacs (deputy-chairman and managing director) presiding, 

The Chairman said : Dealing, in the first instance, with figures, 
there is, if you will look to your balance-sheet, little which calls 
for comment. The capital account is unchanged. There is a 
small difference in bills payable and sundry creditors, arising 
from ordinary fluctuations ‘in the business. The reserve account 
stands at £1,000,000, which you approved at the last meeting, 
and to this will be added a further £100,000 if you adopt the 
recommendations of the board to-day. On the other side there 
is an increase in the sundry debtors, etc., which is only propor- 
tionate to the business of the year. same remarks apply to 
stock. The mortgage on the freehold works at Dalston ‘has 


_ been further reduced by the annual payment of £1,000, and 


therefore the property stands as an asset at £1,000 in excess of 
the figure last year. Our freehold property at Chelmsford and 
Genoa has been increased by additional buildings and materials 
amounting in all to £20,000. The long-distance stations figure 
at some £8,000 less this year, in consequence of the amount 
written off for depreciation. : 


In ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


We then come to the very important item of shares in asso- 
ciated companies and patents. This figure we always bring into 
our balance-sheet at cost price. It shows an increase over fast 
year of some £95,000. The par value, however, has increased 
by £210,000. This is a very big item in the accounts, and one 
which, at the present time in particular, it is extremely difficult 
to value; but I can tell you this, that it is worth substantially 
more than. the figure at which it stands in the accounts. In sup- 
port of this statement I might tell you that shares in three com- 
panies, which represent a par value of approximately £900,000, 
or about one-third of our total holdings, are worth to-day sub- 
stantially over 41,500,000. (Applause.) It must not be inferred 
from this that our remaining shares are of equal value. They, 
however, represent a very considerable sum, and will, I trust, 
show material improvement with time. The amount represented 
by patents is included in the figure of 41,400,000 ; therefore their 
total cost is also covered by the shares in the three companies 
mentioned. Many. of the patents are old, but their depreciation 
is more than compensated for by a large number of new patents. 

Turning to the profit and loss a¢count, there is nothing which 
calls for any comment, except that the balance, being profit for 
the year, shows a substantial increase over last year’s figure, and 
no doubt will be regarded by you as highly satisfactory. (Hear, 
hear.) If you approve the resolutions which we shall put before 
you later with regard to the payment of dividends and reserve 
account we shall carry forward to next account approximately the 
same figure as was brought forward from the preceding year. 
I do not think there is 4 > | else in the matter of accounts 
which calls for explanation, but I shall later give any shareholder 
an opportunity of asking questions upon any point on which he 
may desire further particulars. I have just had a telegram put 
into my hands from Senatore Marconi, which I should like to 
read to you. It is as follows :—‘‘ Most deeply regret and deplore 
verdict. You have my most sincere sympathy, and I cah assure 
you of my firm belief in your honour and integrity.’’ (Loud 
applause.) _ 

It remains for me now only to express my sincere thanks to 
my colleagues, the managers and the whole staff of the company 
for the loyal and whole-hearted support which all, without excep- 
tion, have always been read to afford me. (Applause.) I now 
move, ladies and gentlemen, ‘‘ That the report of the directors 
submitted, together with the annexed statement of the company’s 
accounts to 3lst December, 1917, duly audited, be received, 
and adopted.’’ I will ask Captain Sankey to second that motion. 

Captain Sankey: Ladies and gentlemen, I have much pleasure 
in seconding that resolution. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: I am sorry I omitted to give you an oppor- 
tunity of asking questions, but it is not too late now. If any- 
body. would ‘like to have any further information, of to put an 
questions on items in the accounts with which I have not dealt, 
shall be very glad to answer such questions. ‘ 

After some questions had been asked and answered the Chair- 
man said: Ladies and gentlemen, I have now to move :—‘‘ That 
a final dividend of 15 per cent., equal to 3s. share, less 
income-tax, upon the ordinary shares now issued and paid up, 
be and the same is hereby declared for the year ended 3lst 
December, 1917; that a final dividend: of 10 per cent., ual to 
2s. per share, less income-tax, upon the cumulative participating 
preference shares, be and the same is hereby declared for the 
year ended 3ist December, 1917; and that the said dividends be 
payable on the 14th August, 1918, to shareholders now regis- 
tered on the books of the company and to holders of share 
warrants to bearer.”’ 

Mr. Alfonso Marconi: Ladies and gentlemen, I have much 
pleasure in seconding the motion. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Maurice A. Bramston: Ladies and gentlemen, I have 
leasure in moving :—‘‘ That the retiring directors, Mr. Alfonso 
Sateen, Capt. H. Riall Sankey, and Mr. Hénryy William Allen, 
who retire in accordance with article 81, be re-elected directors of 
Mr. Samuel Geoghegan: I beg to second that. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 
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NEW AFRICAN COMPANY. 


DIRECTORS REPORT “A MARKED AND GENERAL 
IMPROVEMENT.” 


Tue TWwEnty-THIRD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the share- 
holders of the New African Company, Ltd., was held on the 31st 
ult. at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Leama R. Davies, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. H. Williamson) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—The annual report and 
accounts for the year 1917 having been duly circulated, I pre- 
sume I may take them as read, and I now rise to move their 
adoption. The figures which the directors have placed before 
you giving the results of the past year’s working show, I am 
pleased to say, a marked and general improvement as compared 
with those of the previous twelve months. To put the position 
briefly, our income has increased, our expenditure has been 
reduged, our loans have all been paid off and we have a sub- 
stantial amount in cash and liquid assets at our command. 
Contrasting the items which in the balance-sheet before us show 
material change from those in its predecessor, it will be noticed 
that loans, which in the latter stood at £17,715, have now dis- 
appeared, and that we have added to the profit and loss account 
nearly £2,000 more than we were able to do last year. On the 
credit side our cash items show the considerable increase of up- 
wards of £13,600. Sundry debtors are over £2,000 more, while 
our shares and other holdings have, as the result of realisations, 
decreased by over £29,000. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, the only change of 
importance on the debit side is the practical extinction of the 
item for interest paid. As regards our revenue, which is 41,300 
higher, it may be mentioned that our receipts from dividends 
fell off considerably, being only about one-half of the sum received 
from this source during the previous year. The net result, there- 
fore of our business for 1917 is that we carry forward to the 
current year’s account £29,794, as against £25,369, which we 
brought in: Coming to the report of the board, you will have 
have observed that we have gone somewhat fully into the ques- 


’ tion of depreciation, and have quoted figures in explanation of 


the difficulties which at present render it impossible to deal with 
the matter in a way that would be satisfactory to the board or 
to the shareholders. Under war conditions it is not to be ex- 
pected that intrinsic values would be the main factor in deter- 
mining Stock Exchange quotations. As shareholders have 
doubtless observed, Allied reverses and political developments 
adversely affecting Allied interests are almost invariably reflected 
in the share market by a fall in prices, irrespective of genuine 
value or any other consideration. The aim of the board is to 
give the shareholders a fair estimate of the real worth of the 
company’s assets, based mainly in actual knowledge of the con- 
dition and prospects of each individual holding. As the opinion 
of the board is frequently in disagreement with the market view, 
as expressed by the latter’s quotations, the directors are thus 
placed in a perplexing position. If they accept current quota- 
tions against their own judgment, they would feel that they were 
undervaluing the company’s assets, and consequently misleading 
shareholders ; while, on the other hand, valuations in excess of 
market prices would rightly be objected to by the auditors in the 
exercise of their duty. 

Fortunately, however, depreciation, unless realisation should be 
forced, does not necessarily mean loss, as we ourselves have 
proved during the past four years. ‘This is evidenced by the fact 
that between December, 1914, and December, 1917, market de- 
preciation in the company’s holdings decreased by over £30,000. 
I can perhaps make this point clearer by assuming, for the sake 
of illustration, that upon the outbreak of war we had been 
called upon to pay off our loans. Had such a situation arisen 
we should, in all probability, have selected those securities which 
were easiest to dispose of. I have chosen four of this class as an 
example. I find that to have realised the amount required we 
should have to sell the larger proportion of our holding in these 
four investments, which would have landed us with a dead loss 
of roughly £40,000. Fortunately such a contingency did not 
arise, and owing to the subsequent appreciation in market value 
that took place we were able to liquidate our indebtedness by 
selling a portion only of those shares at a profit, while still retain- 
ing a material proportion of our original holding, which had also 
considerably enhanced in value. I do not wish it to be ugder- 
stood that the directors consider that there may not be losses to 
face in future realisations—that would mean we held all prizes 
and no blanks—but what we do feel is that in times like these 
markets are too erratic and sensitive to be a fair guide as to 
true values. A case in point is the present Stock Exchange for 
New African shares, which could only be justified if we had 
actually lost over £200,000, whereas we have so far shown 
profits on realisations. Taking the most unfavourable view of 
our assets, the depreciation in market value, after deducting our 
credit balance, barely exceeds £100,000. In my humble opinion 
there is little difference between treating depreciation as an 
actual loss and taking credit for paper profits not realised, unless 
the directors possess such information as would justify either 
course. 

When the war is over we shall be ready and prepared to deal 
with the situation which is then likely to confront us and which 
we believe will afford openings for the profitable employment of 
capital and enterprise. I have now to move :—‘ That the direc- 
tors’ report and accounts to 3lst December, 1917, as submitted, 
be and hereby adopted.’’ 

The retiring director, Mr. Attenborough, and the auditors, 
Messrs. Cooper Bros. and Co., were re-elected, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


3 August 
MALACCA RUBBER PLANT ATIORS, 
SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN CROP— 
PROSPECTS. ‘NDUSTERS 


Tue AnnuaL Orpinary GENERAL Meeting 
Malacca Rubber Plantations, Ltd., was held recently BS 
chester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. G. B. Dod: 
Chairman of the company, presiding. wel 

The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Copeland) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
accounts, said that estate expenditure had increased 
4 184,870 in 1916 to £211,592 for the year under review 45,0% 
of this being represented by increased rents and assessments 4 
able to the local Government. The crop for the year chowel 5 
increase of 445,845 Ib., the net result being an f.o.b, ane 
1s. 0.3d. per Ib., which was fractionally lower than in 1916, Ty 
‘‘ all-in ’’ cost was nominally 1s. 23d. per Ib., as against J 
2.07d. The selling price over the whole of the crop worked ut 
at an equivalent of 2s. 34d. London. The Debenture indebteg. 
ness had been reduced still further, amounting at the end of th 
year to £228,450, and further redemptions had taken place sing 
then, the amount outstanding at the present moment being 
4#223,710, as against the original issue of £500,000. The Board 
had carefully considered the question of dividend, and had & 
cided to recommend a final dividend of 10 per cent., free g 
income-tax. The problem which had presented itself was hoy 
much they could prudently recommend for distribution, having 
regard to the present positon and the immediate prospects of th 
industry. Shipping facilities had for some time past been very 
gravely curtailed, and as a consequence the producing industy 
was threatened with an excess of production in the East which 
could not be shipped. The Rubber Growers’ Association ha 
devised a scheme whereby plantations should cut down their 19h 
production to 80 per cent. of the 1917 output. The United Stats 
were also restricting the import of rubber, and to meet the sity 
tion the Rubber Growers’ Association had invited Governmer 
interference with a view to curtailing production. He did mg 
think the prospect of concerted and effective Government inte. 
ference was sufficiently probable to justify men of business i 
shaping their course upon the assumption that it would ocom, 
that it would be effective, and that it would come in time to-sae 
the situation. Russia was out of the market, home imports wer 
severely curtailed, and America had for the present cut dom 
her consumption by almost one-half. The amount of £981 
which they were carrying forward might seem a large sum, ba 
the board had to take into consideration the incidence of te 
income-tax and they would still have to provide some £m 
for income-tax. 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 
New Bond Street, W. 1, on Wednesday, August 7th, and fo 
ing day, at 1 o’clock precisely, 

VALUABLE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, com 
properties of the following :—Sir Amherst Selby Bigge, K.0J 
of 7, Wilbraham Place, S. W.; the late Doctor Sandwith, off 
Cavendish Square, W.; Alfred Dunham, Esq., of Altam 
Warlingham, Surrey; the late J. S. Sassoon, Esq., of Asim 
Park, Walton-on-Thames; the late Rev. Canon Greet 
F.S.A., .of Durham; and other properties, including In 
Miniatures, the property of a gentleman; Book Plates by the 
C. W. Sherborn, R.E., Third and Fourth Folio Editions 
Shakespeare’s works, Children’s Books, with illustration# 
Kate Greenaway, etc. . 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., 
offices have been established for 70 years, 
agents for the letting (and sale) of the principal a 
able houses and supply lists free. Early applicatios 
advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 


TUITION. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-class v0 
ing School for Boys. 20 acres. Entirely ® 
management and arrangements. Classical, Comm 
and Scientific Education. Proprietor and Pring 
JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., Litt.D., ete, 
Maachester. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE: 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
ExceLLent modern buildings with Carpentry 
Engineering Workshop. Army Class. 0.T.C- 
moderate and inclusive. Scholarships © 
Apply to the Headmaster. 
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